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Histories of the Téte-a-Téte an- | taining the place of a petty clerk ina 
nexed. (N° 28, 29.) The amorous | public office, found means to ingra- 
Agent aud Mifs B—de. tiate himfelf into. the favour of Vol- 

pone, who was at the head of that 

m seocae TITS nation has long had | Gepartment, and by his parafitic affidui- 

BYE HR Jult reafon to complain ty was at length appointed tothe agency 

Bf T he of the ftate-vultures that | of three-fourths of the army. It is, 

Rs KN prey uponitsvitals: pen- | indeed, {aid that Volpone fhared ig 

ye 2626S yf fions.and finecures have | the fpoils of this military plunderer, 

been lavifhed upon the | and thereby added many thoufands to 
miltrefles of men in power and their | his ill-gotten peif. Be this as it may 

favourites; commiffaries and contrac- | Crafterio, though he has lived with a 

tors have made Afiatic fortunes by in- | the pomp and luxury of nobility, has 

creafing the national debt to upwards | realized an incredible fortune. 

of a hundred and forty millions; and He had {carce attained this lucrative 

pay-matters have retarded the fettlins | employment, before he looked about 

of their accounts for a feries of years, for a lady to folace him, in his hours 
in order to play with the public | of relaxation from bufinefs. Mifs 
money in the alley. One fpecies of | B y * was then in her prime, a firft- 
thefe vultures feems, however, to | rate actrefs upon Govent-Garden flege, 
have efcaped public attention ; thefe admired and adulated as well for her 
are the armyeagents, fome of whom | perfonal charms as her mental accom- 
have amaffed immenfe riches, fqueez- | plifhments. Sir George M—-g-—y 
ed out of the pittance of the poor | M—t—m had, by perfeverance and. 
foldiers and the till poorer half-pay | firatagem, at length prevailed upon 
officers. ” ™ atis 
Among the foremoS of thefe is Craf- ; ; alia. an 
terio, a manof obfcure birth, who, ob- * This lady is cw ftiled Mrs, Bam, 
Ocr. 1769. 3U her 
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her to make him, as he exprefled it, 
the happiett of men. She had already 
borne this gentleman a fon, who is ftill 
living ; when Crafterio, deeply {mitten 
with her charms in the part of Juliet, 
refolved to exhauft aJl the powers of 
rhetoric and gold, fineffe and art, to ob- 
tain this lady. 

It muit be acknowledged that Craf- 
terlo was a tall handfome man, with 
a ruddy complexion, an eafy addrefs, 
and-a facility of fpeech that greatly 
recommended him. An~ altercation 
that took place at this time between 
Sir George and Mifs B——y, concern- 
ing fome infidelities fhe had difcovered 
on his fide, was a powerful auxiliary 
in Crafterio’s favour. 


Aconnexion foon after took place be- 


tween them, which appeared founded 
on the mott lafting: bafis ;_dnd a beau- 
tiful girl, a pledge of their mutu- 
al affeftion, feemed to rivet the alli- 





placed fo entire a confidence in Crafte- 
rio’s generofity and eiteem, that though 
fhe might eafily have obtained a hand- 
fome fetrlement, fhe never once urged 
it to him; which omiflion fhe has, 
however, had much reafon fince to la- 
ment. 

Atter an alliance of feveral years 
between Crafierio and Mrs, B y> 
in which envy and malice were filenced 
by her difcretion and irreproachable 
conduct, the term of his expiring paffi- 
on approached. Mifs B—de, a young 
4&refs upon the Drury-Lane ftage, 
kindled a new flame, which nothing Sa 
fruition could extinguifh. 

When Mrs. B——y found herfelf 
abandoned by Crafterio, fhe alfo found 
herfelf in very diitrefsful circamftances ; 
involved in many debts fhe was unap- 
prized of, and which he abfolutely re- 
fafed acquitting, though created dur- 
ing her living with him. 

In this fituation it was expedient to 
leave the capital; and fhe repaired to 
Edinburgh, where fhe performed at that 
theatre, andwhere fhe formed aconnexion 
with Mr. D—gges, a near relation to |— 
D ———r.—Succefs, however, did not 
crown the enterprize of-the theatrical 
adventurers in that part of the world; 
i 
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Memoirs of 


and fhe judged it expedient to re- 
turn to the capital, where fhe now 
gives univerfal fatisfaction, as a very 
accomplifhed aétrefs, upon the Covent- 
Garden ftage. A moft agreeable alli- 
ance -has taken place between her and 
that excellent comedian Mr. W d, 
who finds infinite fatisfaction in her 
amufing and fenfible converfation. 

Mifs B—-e was at the time fhe cap- 
tivated Crafterto, about eighteen; fhe 
had made fome little progrefs upon the 
ftage, in low comedy, ‘at a fmall fa- 
lary. Her perfon was flender, and 
rather under the middle ftature, with 
fair hair, blue expreflive eyes, and a 
fine complexion. Upon the whole, fhe 
might, without the ‘leaft partiality, be 
ftiled a very agreeable girl ; and confi- 
dering the lownefs of her extraction, 
fhe had fentiments and perfonal accom- 
ments, that were aftonifhing, and to our 
hero irrefiftible. 

At her firft entering upon the 
flage, her father moved in the humble 
{phere of a bill-fticker and a {fcene- 
fhifter at the Playhdoufé : he was, ne- 
verthelefs, reckoned an honeft man ; 
and was very unwilling that his daugh- 
ter, in whom he took great delight, 
fhould ever fwerve from the ftricteft 
path of virtue. We wifh we could 
fay as much in praife of Mrs. B de; 
for it has been currently propagated, 
that her daughter, who had imbibed 
juft notions of virtue and delicacy from 
her father, repelled every overture 
made by Crafterio; till her mother 
prevailed upon her to accept his very 
advantageous offers, fhe at the fame 
time participating of them by an an- 
nuity of three hundred @ year, which 
fhe obtained for life. 

Mr. B——de was; however, far 
from being reconciled to this meafure 
by the /plendour of the guilt; and it 
affe€ted his peace of mind fo much, 
that, in a fit of phrenzy, he deftroyed 
himélelf, 

Mifs B——e; having quitted the 
ftage, now fhone forth with all the 
pomp and brilliance of a dutchefs.; 
her jewels, her equipage, her liveries 
could not be furpaffed, and were fcarce 











equalled by anywomanoffafhion ina -_ 
She 








Crafterio and Mifs B——e. 


She has now been united to him for near 
five years, in which time fhe has borne 
him three children ; and the S¢andalous 
Chronicle has been fo indulgent to her 
as not even to infinuate, that fhe has 
favoured any other admirer with a tefti- 
monial of her affeétion. : 

Crafterio’s children will, probably, 
all be very handfomely provided for ; 
and particularly the young lady, daugh- 
ter to Mrs. B » as fome overtures 
have already been made, for marrying 
her with a fortune of a hundred thou- 
fand pounds ; and it is even faid the 
m of G——y propofed his 
hand to her upon thofe terms; but 
finding her father intended to de- 
du& one half of her fortune, which 
the M—q—s was in arrears to him, it 
has occafioned a demur with refpect 
to this alliance. 

The late political condu& of Craf- 
terio has greatly aftonifhed the world. 
From being the creature of the court ; 
a ftickler for every m 1 meafure ; 
the fycophant of the premier, and 
the advocate for all Volpone’s conduct ; 
he has joined the three brothers, and 
is promoting a petition of grievances. 
This is varioufly accounted for; fome 
fay he has taken umbrage that his bro- 
ther has not met with more f{peedy pro- 
motion in the army; others are of 
opinion that, confcious of the injuftice 
of his former conduét, he is willing to ob- 
tain fome popularity,!and avoid in time 
being fet up as a mark of the public’s 
juft refentment: but the moft probable 
folution of thefe paradoxical meafures 
is, that Volpone and he having quar- 
relled about the adjufting their accounts, 
and being thrown out of his lucrative 
employments, he has availed himfelf 
of the prefent general difcontent againft 
the paymafter, to gain fome applaufe by 
acting diametrically oppofite to his pur- 
{uits and intereft. 

Whilft this condu& difplays Craf- 
terio’s ingratitude, it at the fame time 
blazons Volpone’s m~—l1 influence ; 
as he has not only obtained the d— 
of G—’s remerciments to Crafterio, but 
fo completely deftroyed all his hopes 
of being a future placeman, that he 
has rendered him a defperate oppo- 
nent. 
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This may be colle&ed from his late 
conduct at Ay' Y, upon the mect- 
ing of the Buck-——«re freeholders, 
when l—d V y opened the caufe 
in a very animated Jpecch; Mr. A y 
explained his |~———p’s meaning, Mr, 
He—e—n was called to the chair, for 
the fake of the whiilling of a name, 
and Crafterio arofe ; but, n’ayant pas dy 
Sentiment lei-méme, he fapported the fen- 
timents of the gentlemen who had al- 
ready {poken. 

The acquifition of fuch a charafter 
as Crafterio, is doubtle/s an honour to any 
party; for though his oratory never be- 
fore difplayed his amazing latent talents, 
it is now believed from this {pecimen 
that he will be able to make a figure next 
{—ns in the houfe of c ns, and vo- 
ciferate aye or nay as emphatically, and 
with as much judgment, as Sir Fran 
cis Wronghead himéfelf. ' 

We fhall now leave him to prepare 
himfelf for prefenting the B—k—re 
petition, and colle&ting his ideas for 
an unexpected {peech in the h—e upon 
the neceflity of compelling public de- 
faulters, and all ftate leeches, to dif- 
gorge the national treafures they have 
illegally obtained, 
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To the Printer of the Town and Country 
MaGAZINge. 


Mr. Printer, 

YOU may probably think it a 
folecifm in terms to fay that 

it is a very great misfortune to be a 
clever follow—aye, a d ~----n’d clever 
fellow, according to the modern ac- 
ceptation of the expreffion : but I could 
give you fuch incontrovertible proofs of 
the truth of what I have afflerted, that 
fome of the greateft names, now in the 
annals of modern fame, might be 
cited to fupport the allegation. And 
firft, if W—kes had not been fuch a 
d n’d clever fellow, and thereby 
introduced himfelf amongit the mott 
honourable fc———drels in England, he 
would never have been impeached, for 
a flight of genius, that he meant to 
confine within the circle of his acquain- 
tance. Churchill, naturally a don-vi- 
vant, and a fellow of infinite mirth and 
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gaiety, 
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gaiety, independent of his merit as a 
poet, was fo often folicited for his 
company, by all fuch as hada relith for 
humour, that he fcarce had time to pen 
his excellent poems upon a bench in the 
Park ; and in order to meet his friend 
W—lkes, and fome more fuch geniufes 
at Calais, he ran the rifk of his life, 
and paid the great debt of nature. 
Lloyd, though not fo great a poet, was 
a man of fine natural parts, an ex- 
cellent fcholar, and a moft agrecable 
companion ; and in him, the fame 
caufes produced the like effects-—Too 
conttant a celebration of the vigils of 
Bacchus, brought him to fo debilitated 
a ftate of body, that he could not bear 
the violent flock he received, at the 
news of the death of his deareit friend 
Churchill. Bonnell Thornton is another 
firiking inftance of the irrefiftible im- 


pulfe of agreeable company-—he fell in | 
the midft of feftivity, with almoft a 


éon-mét in his mouth. 

Though it would be fomewhat pro- 
phane to rank Harry Howard with the 
literati J have juft mentioned, it mutt 
be acknowledged, that Harry had a 
great fund of natura] humour—-untu- 
tored and unlettered, indeed; but with 
inexhauftible powers of real genius. 
He fell a facrifi¢e literal.y to his merit ; 


he was maffacred after a convivial party, | 
in which he had givea the highett fatis- ' 


gion to all the company. 

To this laft might be added a long 
Jift of thofe, who, though they have not 
been univerfally admired at the price of 
their lives, like Mr. W have lott 
their liberty by their genius, im- 

erfed within the fame lines. — Harry 
Fat(ell, a man of infinite jeft, died with- 
in the precinét; Miller fell in the fame 
predicament : but J fhould extend my 
paper much too far, if ] were to at- 
tempt enumerating the names of all the 
men gf rea) wit and humour, who have 
brought themfelves intg diftrefs by be- 
ing tog agreeable. 

It is plain from hence, that genius 
and lively parts, fo much the admira- 
tion of the world, are not to be en- 
vied ; but ¢hat a grovelling mortal, 
with a fingle 3gga, who invariably pur- 
fags one oyedt, (tbe gettigg of money ). 








Misfortune of being a clever Fellow. 


may live and die in eafe and affluences 
probably at an advanced age, to the 
great fatisfaciion of his heis (though 
they might have heartily wifhed him 
dead thirty years before) and bequeath 
them a plumb to enable them to fup- 
port his lofs. 

If it be not, however, quite incom. 
patible with fuperior genius to think of 
the prefervation of the individual, I 
would advife every man of wit, at 
leaft, not to go beyond the bounds of 
my worthy friend, Will Lively. After 
an intermitting feries of jollification, or 
rather debauchery, Will began to feel 
the pains and infirmities he had brought 
upon himfelf, and refolved to reform 
and. purfue a plan of fobricty. Juft as 
he had come to this falutary refolution, 
he was ftrongly prefled by Dick Wildfire 
to muke one of avery high party, no lefs 
than affifting at the rites of the Friars of 
St, Francis, (fee p. 122.) upon the admif- 
fion of anew brother. Dick difplayed 
all hjs rhetoric, and exhaulted every 
-poflible argument to induce Will to be 
prefent at this amazing &ick up; yet 
Will had the fortitude to reply —** Look 
ye, Dick, I have facrificed three fourths 
of my conititution to my friends—but 
I am refolved to keep the other quarter 
for myielf.” 

A. E.I. O. U. 





SpeEcH of his Excellency the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to both Houfes of 
Parliament of that Kingdom, on his 


opening the Seffion the 17th Inftant. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


T is with particular fatisfaction, 

that, in obedience to his majelty’s 
commands, I meet the firit parliament 
limited in duration that ever aflembled 
in this kingdom. 

Iam confident that you are come to- 
gether with the jufteit fentiments of 
duty and affection to our mot excellent 
fovereign, who has gratified the earneft 
wifhes of his faithful fubjects of Ireland 
with that great improvement of their 
conftitution. 

J flatter myfelf that the proteftant 
intereft has already found the happy 
effects of it; and that the many graci- 

: ous 











ous marks which you have experienced 
ef his majetty’s paternal regard, will 
animate your deliberations, and diredt 
them to all fuch meafures, as may fe. 
cure to you the blefiings you enjry. 

Since the laf feffion of parliament, 
the royal! family has been increafed by 
the birth of another princefs ; intereft- 
ed as you are in the happinefs of his 
majefty, and of his illuftrious houfe, 
you will receive, with the fincereft plea- 
fure, a communication of fo joyful an 
event. 


Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 


Ihave ordered the proper accounts 
and eftimates to be laid before you, 
and doubt not you will make every ne- 
ceflary provifion for the honour of his 
majefty’s government, and the fafety 
and welfare of this kingdom. 

I am extremely happy to inform you 
that the exigencies of government have 
required only a very moderate ufe to be 
made of that confidential credit, which 
was granted by the laft parliament, and 
I traf you will always find, on my 
part, the fame attention to public 
ceconomy. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


As the wifeft nations have ever deem- 
ed times of peace the beft feafon for 
their fecurity, I recommend it to you 
not to neglect the prefent favourable 
opportunity. 

The ftrength and riches of a country 
are in proportion to the number of its 
indufirious inhabitants, and as a religi- 
ous and virtuous education is the fureft 
guide to induftry and good morals, 
you will not be unmindful of that ufe- 
ful and charitable inftitution, the pro- 
teftant charter-fchools ; you will confi- 
der the original defign, and great end 
of them ; you will obferve whether 
their courfe correfponds with their firft 
plan, and you will corre& any defects 
which experience may point out to 
you. 

The linen-manufa€ture is an object 
that will always engage your utmoft at- 
tention ; I fee with the trueft pleafure 
that fource of opulence daily extending 
iifelf over this kingdom: be it your 
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care to preferve it in full credit, and 
that neither fraud or negligence, which 
have fo often proved fatal to the mof 
flourifhing branches of commerce and 
manufa€lure, be fuffered to deteat this 
national acquifition. 

I muft recommend to your mott ferj- 
ous confideration what further laws may 
be neceffary to prevent the pernicious 
practice of the clandeftine running of/ 
goods, The great lengths to which 
it has been carried of late, and the 
ob{truction which the revenue-ofticers 
frequently meet with in the execution 
of their duty, require fome effectual 
remedy. The fuppreffion of thefe 
abufes will have a double effect, as, at 
the fame time that it increafes the pub. 
lick ftock and national ftrength, it will 
afford a juft, an equitable affiftance to 
the honeft citizen and fair trade, 

In thefe, and in all your confultati- 
ons, I am perfuaded you will proceed 
with that unanimity and wifdom which 
matters of fuch importance require. 
You cannot fail by fuch condu& to meet 
with his majefty’s moft favourable 
countenance and approbation; and you 
may, in every thing, rely on my beft 
affiitance, not only from the duty I owe 
to the king, but from the fincere affec- 
tion which I bear to this kingdom. 





Jo the PRINTER, 
SIR, 


By inferting the following Anecdotes 
relative to the affair of Mr. Barretti*, 
you will much oblige 


A Lover of Truth and Fuftice. 


N Monday the gth of Oétober, 

Richard, the brother of the de- 
ceafed Evan Morgan, ferved ‘Thomas 
Patman, and John Clarke, with pro- 
cefles to give evidence before the co- 
roner, concerning the death of the faid. 
Evan; and they then related to the 
brother as follows. That on Friday 
the 6th, Thomas Patman, a Peruke- 
maker in Weftminfter, called to fee 
Clarke, a glafs cutter near the Seven 
Diais, who was his acquaintance, and 





* A gentleman well known in the literary world, 
and author of mary ingenious 46 formances. 


drank 
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drank tea with him that after tea the 
faid Clarke went to fee Patman part 
of the way home, and as they paffed 
the end of Suffolk-ftreet, they acci- 
dentally met the deceafed Morgan, who 
was a flight acquaintance of Patman’s, 
but he had never feen Clarke before. 
Patman afked him to go and drink a 
pint of beer, and accordingly they went 
into the Sun alehoufe in Suffolk-ftreet : 
this was.about feven o’clock in the 
evening, they drank three pints of beer 
till it was near nine, and Patman know- 
tng the deceafed could fing afked him 
for a fong. The deceafed told him he 
would gladly oblige him, but did not 
chufe to fing in a public room, and 
added if they would go with him to a 
houfe that he knew near Golden- 
fquare, they might have a room to 
themfelves, and he would give them a 
fone. They agreed; and going up the 
Hay-market, they obferved a man 
ftrike a woman a fevere blow on the 
head till fhe ittaggered and fcreamed. 
The deceafed told the man, who after- 
wards proved to be Barretti, that it 
was not acting like a gentleman to 
{trike a woman, and the deceafed bein 

on the outfide pufhed Clarke, who of 
courfe went againft Patman, and he 
being foremoft was pufhed againft Mr. 
Barretti, who inftantly pulled out a 
knife, and therewith ftabbed Patman 
in the left breait.. The knife was fo 
fharp pointed that he did not feel it 
penetrate his body, till he found the 
blood gufh out, and Mr. Barretti 
running off. He then cried, ‘‘ I am 
ftabbed.”?> The deceafed made after 
him ; upon which Barretti turned about, 
and gave Morgan three wounds, 
one on the left fide of the belly, an- 
other on the left breaft, and the third 
near the left arm-pit, each of which 
wounds was adjudged by the furgeon 
of the Hofpital to be mortal. The 
deceafed was then led into Oxen- 
don-ftreet to 4 furgeon, who, after 


examining the wounds, turned him. 


into the ftreet, where he fat on the 
ftones, bleeding a confiderable time, 
with a man holding up his head; but af- 
wards, upon the remoniirances of one 
Mr. Clegg, a mafter taylor, by aflifl- 


— 





Particular Relation of a 


ance, he was conveyed to the Middlefex 
Hofpital. 

Saturday, Oétober 7. About one in 
the afternoon an acquaintance of Evan 
Morgan, who had been to fee him 
at the Hofpital, brought his brother 
Richard Morgan, a fchoolmafter in 
Quakers Buildings near Smithfield, an 
account of his fituation. At fix the 
brother, in company with his brother- 
in-law, went to fee him; but were re- 
fufed admittance by the door-keeper, 
who told the brother-in-law, upon his 
application at the door, he had pofitive 
orders that no perfon whomfoever fhould 
Jee him till nine o’clack the Monday fol- 
lowing ; though it was not fuppofed he 
could live fo long, his wounds having 
been adjudged, by the furgeon, to 
be mortal. 

On Sunday, Otober 8, the bro- 
ther-in-law called to enquire after him, 
and found that he died about one 
o’clock that morning. 

Tuefday, Ofiober1e. The brother at- 
tended the coroner’s inqueft, which fat in 
the afternoon. Before three the room 
was crowded witha great number of well 
dreffed gentlemen (befides the jury) 
whofe converfation proved them to be 
warm friends to Mr. Barretti. ‘They 
took no {mall pains with the jury be- 
fore they were {worn; they extolled the 
mecknefs and peaceablene/s of Mr. Bar- 
retti, and depreciated the character of 
the deceafed. Three council were em- 
ployed for the defendant, and two for 
the. profecution. The examination of 
the evidences for the crown, who were 
no more than four, lafted till near 
eleven o’clock, when one of the de- 
fendant’s council moved for an adjourn- 
ment to the next day, alledging that 
they had a long defence to make, and 
many evidences to examine, to difprove 
the fa&ts which had been alledged on 
the part of the profecution. 

Wednefday, O&ober 11, about four 
in the afternoon, Mr. Coroner and his 
jury met agreeable to the adjournment. 
The coroner then {poke, ‘¢ rap; al 
faid he, ‘* we went through the evidence 
for the crown, and now, gentlemen, 
is the time for you to make your de- 


fence.” They then proceeded, but 
called 














date remarkable Affair. 


called no evidence, faying they would 
referve them for a more proper op- 
portunity, and refufed to give in their 
names, alledging they might be tam- 
ered with. Three gentlemen then 
pleaded for Mr. Barretti, without men- 
tioning a word about any blow upon 
the tender parts, and told the jury that 
they could make xo more of it than /elf- 
defence ox man-flaughter at moft: in 
which opinion Mr. Coroner agreed, 
and faid it could be no more; but the 
council for the profecution begged leave 
toreply. Thecoroner faid, they might 
Speak upon pleas of mai:-flaughter or felf 
defence, but not a word upon MURDER. 
The profecution-council, however, at- 
tempting to fpeak was filenced, by a 
general laughter of the’ by-ftanders, 
whilft the jury in vain called for filence 
feveral times. 

Then feveral gentlemen were call- 
ed ‘to Mr. Barrett?’s chara&ter, and, 
what was rema:‘:able, the fame oath 
was tendered to thofe gentlemen as 
was to the evidence for the profe- 
cution; that is, the evidence you Jrall 
give on belalf of our fovereign lord the 
king, touching the death of Evan Morgan, 
feall be the truth, Se. Yet nothing was 
afked but souching the chara&er of Mr. 
Barretti. One of the gentlemen (Mr. 
G——) being afked if Mr. Barretti, 
was a peaceable man, upon his oath, re- 
plied, be never knew an Italian. who was 
ather-wife. 

Sunday, October ¢, The brother in 
‘company with two acquaintance, went 
in the afternoon to the Hofpital, with 
a view of enquiring what declaration 
the deceafed might have made, either 
to the nurfe who attended him, or to 
any of the ‘patients in the fame ward 
with him: but were told the aurfe was 
ill, and after feveral times folliciting en- 
trance, they were peremptorily refujed. 

Monday, Oé. 16. ‘The brother went 
to the hofpital in order to fee Patman, 
‘to forward him to Hick’s-Hall, and to 
give evidence upon the bill of indiét- 
ment; and was told that the furge- 
on, had given orders not to let him out 
upon any account, without the faid fur- 
geon’s leave. The~brother then told 


them, ‘that he thought they could not 


refufe to let him go upon fuch an occa- 





StL 
fion'; and that he would forfeit his*te- 
cognizance :"” but was anfwered, that 
no law could oblige him to go ; and if the 
furgeon had known, ¢¢ /hould not bade 
gone to the juftice’s. ‘They advifed the 
brother to go to the furgeon, and afk 
his leave : he took a direction, went to 
the furgeon’s houfe, but was told de qwas 
not at homes and was ordcred to call in 
the afternoon : he called in the afternoon; 
and wastold, the /urgeon was gone out of 
town, and would not return till next 
day. ‘This prevented the bill from be- 
ing preferred that day ; therefore the 
witnefies were obliged to attend the 
next, which occafioned an additional 
expence. 

The brother took out a fubpeena, in 
order to ferve Patman. Served him with 
it in the hofpital, and enquired if the 
deceafed had made any declarations 
refpeting the manner of his death. 
The perfons applied to denied their ° 
having heard aay shing, untill a lit- 
tle boy, who happened tobe prefent, 
affirmed, though many attempts were 
made to filence him, that the deceafed 
declared he had been flabbed by a gentle- 
man whom he bad not offended; and that 
the deceafed Jaid the fame in the hearing of 
Some of the perfons then by, who betore 
had denied hearing any /uch thing ; but 
who were then obliged to confe/s the truth. 
And upon further enquiry, it appeared 
that not only fome of the fervants of 
the hofpital, but feveral of the patients 
had heard the like words ; and that he 
had almoft all day long begged they 
would fend for his brother, crying, O44 
my poor brother, oh! that I could but fee 
my brother 1 

Friday, O&. 20. The trial came ons 
about the beginning of it Richard Mor- 
gan, being on the out-fide-of Juftice- 
Hall, was informed of two very mate-+ 
rial witneffes in favour of the profecu- 
tion : he applied feveral times, as bro- 
ther of the deceafed, at all the doors, 
and told the keeper that he had parti~- 
cular bofinefs with the council; bat 
was abfolutely refufed admiffion: {6 
that he could not get a billet conveyed 
to the council, until after two hours 
application. A perfon in coloured 
clothes obferving his diftrefs, told 
him his mourning betrayed him to 
be 
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be the brother; and calling him afide, 
took the billet, which was then imme- 
diately received from the {tranger at the 
door-hatch ; but whether it reached its 
intended deitination is uncertain, as he 
never heard from the council during the 
whole trial *. As monev‘is cuftoma- 
rily given for admittance into a court of 
juitice, he made feverai offers, and not 
contemptible ones, which were, to the 
aftonifhment of the by-{tanders, reject- 
ed, by which means he had not the fa- 
tisfaction of hearing the trial, or the pri- 
foner’s defence ; but has fince found-he 
has been honourably acquitted. 

* The brother was not profecutor on the trial, 
but the conftable who took Mr. Barretti « into 
cuftedy, who a few days before the trial qvas feen 
by the brother drinking tea with Mr, Barretti’s 
aiiorney. 


{INDEPENDENT CHRONICLE. ] 
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We flallnow, to fhew our impartiality upon 
this, as upon ev ? other occafion, lay before 
our readers all that has tran/pired concern- 


ing the irtal. 


ONF riday the 2oth inft. Mr. Jofeph Barretti, 

attended by his Bail, was brought into court, 
and indiéted for {tabbing Evan Morgan, who 
died of his wounds in the Middietex Hofpi- 
tal. He was offered a ‘ury of halt-foreigners, 
but refufed it. The Countel for the king 
wer: Mr. Key aud Mr. Chetwood; tor the 
prifuner, Mr. Cox, Mr. Lucas, and Mr. 
Murphy. The evidence againft Mr. Barrett 
were, a woman of the town, whe admitted 
that her companion had provoked him by a 
very indecent outrage, and two men, who con- 
fefled they had joined with the deceafed Mor- 
gan in ats of injurious violence, and of whom 
the fecond contradicted, in fome important par- 
ticulars, the evidence of -the firlt. Another 
witnefs, from the Hofpital, repeated the ac- 
count which he had received trem Morgan, 
who feemed to think himielt wounded without 
fufficient provocation. The Court then called 
upon Mr. Barretti for his defence, who read 
from a written paper his narrative of the whole 
tranfaétion, compoicd and pronounced with 
fo much force, as to melt into tears the 
greateft part of his audience. In confirma- 
tion of this narrative, he produced fuch tefti- 
mony from Mr. Wyat, the Surgeon who «at- 
tended Morgan, and from a gentlewoman, 
who accidentally beheld the whole fray, that 
the profecutor’s evidence loft his credit. 


[St. James’s EVENING Post, Saturday, 


October, 21.] 











Particulars of Mr. Barretti’s Trial, 


Jane} . "7? . Me 
fanother iccount ‘e,frates this Matter fill 


J arther. 


THIS morning came on at the OM. Bailey, 
before juftice Bathurft, the trial of Mr. Jofeph 
Barretti for the murder cf Evan Morgan, 
when, after a hearing of four hours, the verdié 
brought in by the jury was /e/f-defence. Tt ap- 
peared by the evidence for the crown, that twe 
girls (one of whom could not be found, and 
the other Ann Ward, who gave this evidence) 
fitting upon a ftep, at the top of Panton-ftreet, 
in the Hay-Market, between nine and ten in 
the evening, when Mr. Barretti, occafionally 
pafling, was addrefled by one of thefe girls, 
who afked him for a glafs of wine, at the fame 
time puthing her hand towards his private 
parts; whereupon Mr. Barretti flew into g 
paffion, and ftruck her with his hand: Upon 
which one of them called him Bougre, At this 
time three young fellows came up, and re- 
proached Barretti, faying, He could be no man who 
would ftrike a woman, and inftantly Morgan 
fhoved Patman, againft Mr. Barretti fo as to 
throw him three or four feet off the footway. 
At this inftant, according to the evidence of 
Patman, Mr. Barretti {tabbed -him, of which 
he was fenfible in a few feconds, by the blood 
trickling down. He immediately hollowed 
out be was flabbed 3 upon which Morgan and 
his two companions purfied Barretti, and pres 
fently coming up with him, collared him; 
then Morgan received the three wounds that 
occafioned his death. 

Mr. Bairetti’s defence, which was a write 
ten one, was fo pathetic in many parts, as 
to draw tears from feveral of the {pedtators, 
as well as himfelf; the purport of which was 
to fhew, that an: unexpected rude affault was 
made upon him-from the women, backed by 
the three young men, and joined by man 
others He was intimidated by the fudden- 
nefs of the attack, and the darknefs of the 
night, ‘the fhops all fhut, and no refuge at 
hand ; which, together with his fhortnefs 
of fight, deprived him of the power of 
judging of his danger, and being hard prefl- 
ed, repeatedly. ftruck, and purfued for fe- 
veral yards ‘by the populace, at laft he 
drew his knife (an inttrument -which ab 
moft every foreigner carries about him, and 
no way of an uncommon kind),.and in the 
violence of his agitation, or, perhaps, as 
one of the witnefles, Dr. Samuel Johnfon 
faid, through his natural timidiry of temper, 
did the injury of which he was: fearce fen- 
fible himtelf. 

The following gentlemen fpoke to his 
character : Mr. Beauclerk, Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Jolinfon, Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr, 
Burke, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldfmith, Mr. 
Stevens, and. Dr. Hallifax. Mr. Barretti was 


drefled in a fuit of black, and behaved with 
great propricty, 
fINDEPENDENT CHRONICLE, 


Friday, Ottober 20.] 
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Cuaracter of Guftavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden. 


USTAVUS’s name alone 1s 

fuficient to awaken the curiofity 
of thote, who prefer truth to falfehood, 
and hiftory to romance. ‘The reign of 
this prince prefents us with a hero, al- 
moft a cotemporary, whole fteps were 
all weighed in the fcale of juitice, 
whofe charaéter js a happy aficmblage 
of wifdom, religion, elevation of fen 
timent, boldnefs, and the moft intrepid 
courage. Guftavus does not refemble 
thofe antient conquerors, who might 
more properly be ftiled the enemies of 
public tranguility—uffrious lucky vil 
Jains, favoured by that capricious blind 
goddefs fortune. Their actons, in- 
deed, aftonifh by the rapidity of their 
fuccefs; but though they amufe for 
fome time, they feldom intereft the 
heart, as they do not difplay one civil 
virtue. ‘This prince, on the contrary, 
united every eflimable quality of the 
heart and foul. He was a hero who 
did not take up arms through a reftlefs 
and mercenary ambition ; but either 
for the defence of his people, or to 
oppofe tyrants who threatened Europe 
with their yoke. He never had re- 
courfe to arms, till after negociation 
had failed: it was with regret he em- 
ployed a fatal art, for exercifing which, 
however, he was poffefled of the great- 
eft talents. He confidered war as the 
{courge of human nature, which fhould 
be a prince’s lait refource. 

In the midft of the licentioufnefs of 
camps, he was attentive to reprefs dif- 
order, and excite a proper veneration 
for religion. We cannot help admir- 
ing his humanity to the vanquifhed, 
whilft we are compelled to applaud the 
parenta¥ part he acted towards his peo- 
ple. His probity and good faith made 
his government refpected, and enforced 
the execution of the laws of the ftate. 
Indefatigable in bufinefs, and zealous 
for the public good, and the happinefs 
of the nation, he viewed with a philo- 
fophic eye, the faftidious pomp and 
pageantry of courts; and being an ut- 
ter ftranger to that voluptuoufnefé and 
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effeminacy, which feem the infeparable. 
appendages of fovereignty, he was able 
to undergo thofe hardihips and fatigues 
that accompany a military lite. Quick 
in conceiving, prudent in executing, 
and patient in furmounting the greateft 
difficulties ; ever ready to facritice his 
blood, or his life for the public good, 
he was at the fame time firm and refo- 
lute to the prerogatives of his dignity; 
being, in a word, poifefled of all the 
component parts of true and folid dig- 
nity. 

a would have been more 
than human, if poffefling fo many vir- 
tues, he had no foibles : thefe muft be 
acknowledged, nor has hillory endeas 
voured to conceal them. A warm and 
choleric temper feemed an inheritance 
from his anceftors. From this, howe 
ever, he foon recovered ; yet it mult 
be acknowledged a great def:& in a 
king. Time and his application to 
correct his error, in a great meafure 
diminifhed it, But this was not the 
cafe with his unbounded intrepidity ; a 
fault, perhaps, equally reprehenfible in 
aking, as the fear of danger. Guftae 
vus could never furmount this difpofi- 
tion ; and it was this aftonifhing intre- 
pidity which made him expofe his per- 
fon like a common foldier, and aé 
with both hand and head, which, at 
length, fhortened the courfe of his 
glorious life, to the unfpeakable grief 
of all Europe. 

Guitavus the Great (for fo he was 
juftly called) was born at Stockholm 
on the gth of October 1594. He 
was fon to Charles, duke of Suder- 
mania, then regent and adminiftra- 
tor of the kingdom, who was after- 
wards king of Sweden, under the name 
of Charles IX. and of Chriftina, daugh- 
ter of Adolphus, duke of Holftein- 
Schlefwick. This princef:, who united 
to all the attractions of beauty the moft 
heroic courage, was defirous that the 
young prince fhould be early accuftom- 
ed to the fatigues of an aétive life, and 
the intemperance of the feafons. From 
his natural robuit conftitution, he felt 
no inconvenience from the manner in 
which he was trained; but, on the 





Oct. 1769. ! 


contrary, as it increafed his ftrength, 
aX his 
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his propenfity for athletic exercifes 
daily grew upon him. 

Having attained that age, when a 
prince fhould be formed by ftudy in 
order to attain an education fuitable to 
his rank, the king his father, who 
was fenfible of all the advantages to be 
derived from it, appointed a governor 
and preceptor to his fon. ‘lhe latter 
was fohn Skytto, one of the moft 
learned me:: of his time, who had tra- 
velled for nine years through the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, whereby he 
had gleaned an infinite fhare of know- 
ledze. 

Under this able mafter Guftavus 
Adolphus learned the antient languages, 
eloquence, hiftory, jurifprudence, and 
polity. A happy genius that eafily 
conceived, a prodigious memory, and 
an admirable docility, united to an 
eager thirft of knowledge, enabled him 
to make fo rapid a progrefs in his ftu- 
dies, that when he had attained his 
twelfth year, he fpoke and wrote 
Latin, German, French, and Italian, 
with as much facility as his own 
tongue. In fine, by the afliduity of 
this worthy preceptor, Guftavus be- 
came the moft enlightened prince of 
his age. The Englifh, French, and 
German officers, who were then in 
Sweden, foon obferved the extraordi- 
nary genius of young Guftavus, who 
queftioned them relative to the re- 
fources and ftrength of their country, 
their manners and laws, their fortifica- 
tions, navy, and the difcipline of their 
troops; and they conceived the highetft 
ideas of this prince, 

Upon the death of Charles, his fa- 
ther, October 30, 1611, the fates 
- unanimoufly voted that the fupreme 

authority fhould be lodged in Guftavus 
Adolphus, though he was at that time 
only feventeen years old, He returned 
thanks to the affembly, in a difcourfe 
that charmed every ear. His youth, 
his eloquence, his boldnefs, his noble 
mien, attended with a becoming de- 
cency and modefty, and fapported with 
great judgment, Captivated every au- 
ditor. 

This prince was one of the talleft 
men in his kingdom ; though the 











The Benefits Sweden derived from his Reign. 


Swedes are remarkable for the largee 


neis of their ftature. He was in his 
youth flender and genteel ; but he ap- 
peared difpofed to have too much of 
the em-bon-point, and which was the 
cafe in the latter part of his life. His 
features, though large, fcrmed a very 
agreeable phyfiognomy: he had light 
grey eyes, very lively and expref- 
five; a high forehead, with a nofe 
fomewhat aquiline, and his counte- 
nance exprefied a haughty penfivenefs, 
blended with a gracious mildnefs. In 
a word, his whole perfon befpoke the 
hero. 

He immediately made fo judicious a 
choice amongft his fubjeéts to fill the 
vacant pofts of government, that even 
his enemies were aftonifhed at his dif- 
cernment. He appointed the cele- 
brated Oxenftiern, (a young fenator not 
thirty years old, but whofe genius and 
talents particularly diftinguifhed him) 
prefident of all the offices. 

After a feries of vitories, he res 
ceived a piftol-fhot which broke his 
arm, at the battle of Lutzen, in 1520. 
When the foldiers cried out, “© The 
king is wounded,” he replied, ** It is 
nothing ; fo follow me, and charge.” 
At this inftant he received a ball acrofs 
his reins, and fell from his horfe, 

Much has been faid concerning the 
death of this great prince; and fome 
have accufed the duke of Lawenburg 
of firing the piftol which killed him, 
in revenge for a former infult. Others 
have imputed his death to cardinal 
Richelieu : but is it aftonifhing that a 
king, who expofed himfelf like a 
common foldier, fhould be killed in a 


+ battle ? 


Be this as it may, Guftavus the 
Great died in the prime of his age, in 
the midf. of victory; as the Swedes, 
headed by the duke of Saxe-Weymar, 
gained the battle. 

At his death the Swedes were maf- 
ters of more than two thirds of Gere 
many, and of three hundred and thirty 
Cities. 

The rapidity of his conquefts, and 
the greatnefs of his defigns, excited 
the envy even of his beit allies. 


His 








Hiftory of the Englith Stage. 


His goodnefs, his popularity, his 
reoular manners, his temperance, his 
difintereftednefs, his refpe& for religion, 
fecured him not only the love of his 
people, but the efteem of his enemies. 
He was a complete matter of the art of 
knowing men. He was a profefied foe 
to deceit and falfehood. His court 
was never the theitre of flattery and 
intrigue. His camp was his palace, 
and his manner of living endeared him 
to his foldiers; he was popular with 
eafe, blended with dignity, religious 
without bigotry, humane without weak- 
nefs, ‘and political without falfehood. 
His genius enlightened the age, fixed 
the fyitem of politics in Europe, 
brought the military art to perfection, 
and rendered Sweden refpectable and 
refpected. 





Tothe Authors of the Town and Country 
MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 

As your valuable Mifcellany furnifhes 
us with the beit and moft impartial 
account of all theatrical produéti- 
ons, which gives univerfal fatisfac- 
tion, it has been imagined by myfelf 
and feveral of my acquaintance, that 
a fhort Account of the Rife and Pro- 
grefs of the Theatre, down to the 
prefent time, would be an ariicle 
generally approved of by fuch of 

our readers as are admirers of the 
drama. If you think the following 
attempt worthy a place in your Ma- 
gazine, by inferting it as early as 
you conveniently can, you will o- 
blige, 

Gentlemen, 
Your very humble fervant, 


PuHiLo-THEATRICUS, 


H E moft general opinion con- 
cerning the rife of the Englith 
theatre is, that it is of later date than 
that of our neighbours ; yet we hear of 
dramatic performances almoilt as early 


as the conquett. 
In the reign of Edward III. about 


one hundred and forty years after this. 


memorable zxra, it was enacted by par- 
liament, that a company of men called 
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vagrants, who had reprefented maf- 
querades through the whole city, fhould 
be whipt out of London for performing 
fcandalous things. Whether thefe fcan- 
dalous things were lewd and obfcene, 
or profane and impious, we are not in- 
formed ; but if they refembled our mo- 
dern mafquerades, we fhould imagine 
they could not partake of any of the 
latter improprieties. 

The mytteries were indeed, foon after 
this period, made very free with all over 
Europe, being reprefented in fo ftupid 
and ridiculous a manner, that the ftories 
of the New Teltament, in particular, 
were thought to encourage libertinifm 
and infidelity, Wherefore | am inclined 
to think that the actors here mentioned 
were of the fpecies called Mummers, 
who ufed to {troll about the country, 
drefled in an antique manner, like the 
modern tumblers and jack-puddings. 
This practice was at that time fo gene- 
ral, and diverted the people fo much 
from their vocations, that it was confi- 
dered as very pernicious, more particu- 
larly as thefe mummers always went 
mafked and difeuifed, they could com- 
mit diforders and outrages, almoft with 
impunity. ‘Thefe were, however, the 
true original Englifh comedians, whofe 
principal merit confifled in humour and 
mimickry, 

It is fet forth in an a&t of the fourth 
year of Henry IV. that no ma/ffer-ri- 
mour, minfirel, or other vagabond, be 
in any wife fuftained in the land of Wales, 
to make commeiths or gatherings upon the 
people. What thefe mafer-rimours were, 
we do not pofitively know ; they might 
probably be the defcendants of the an- 
cient Druids. 

We do not find any mention made of 
the reprefentation of myfteries in Eng- 
land before the year 1378. At this 
time the fcholars of St. Paul’s-fchool 
prefented a petition to Richard II. 
praying his majefty ‘* to prohibit fome 
unexpert people from reprefenting the 
hiftory of the Old Teftament, to the 
great prejudice of the clergy, who had 
been at great expence, in order to res 
prefent it publickly at Chriftmas.” 

In the year 1390, the parifh-clerks 
of London performed interludes ; and 

3X 2 in 
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in 1410, they a&ted in Clerkenwell, which 
derived its name from this cuftom. 
There were prefent upon thofe occaficns 
moft of the nobility and gentry of 
England. This period might be ftiled 
the Lethargic State of the mufes; and 
they were at length roufed, but into a 
kind of reverie, in the moralities that 
were fome time after exhibited. The 
myfteries were a very bad reprefenta- 
tion of the Miraculous Hiftory of the 
Bible; but in the moralities there was an 
apparent defign, as to moral and fable; 
and fome rays of poetic genius in the 
perfonification of the virtues and vices. 
Religion was, neverthele(s, their princi- 
pal theme, as it was then the chief obje& 
of every one’s attention, ‘The principal 
defign of thefe picces was to promote 
it every way; and they may be confi- 
dered as inftrumental in bringing about 
the reformation; and in Henry the 
WIIth’s time, in an aét of parliament 
for promoting true religion, there was 
a claufe for reitraining all rhimers or 
players from finging in fongs, or play- 
ing in interludes any thing in oppofition 
to the eftablifhed do€trines. 
John Heywood, jefter to Henry VIII, 
was probably the firft who wrote an inter- 
lude aiming at wit and humonr. 
~ Gammar Gunter’s Needle is confidered 
as our firlt comedy, though it has little 
elfe to recommend it but low humour. 
Henry Parker, fon of Sir William 
Parker, wrote feveral tragedies and 
comedies in the reign of Henry VIII; 
and John Hoker wrote a comedy called 
Pifcator, or the Fithes Caught, in 1335. 
‘Richard Edwards, born in 1525, 
was an excellent mufician, and a good 
oet, and wrote two comedies, one 
¢alled Palemon and Arcite, in which 
the hounds, in fuil cry, was fo well 
imitated, that the queen and the audi- 
nce were extremely delighted. The 
other called Damon and Pithias, the 
wo faithfulleft friends in the world. 
Ler Sackville, lord Buckhurft, and 
‘Thomas Norton, the writer of Gor- 
$odue the firft Englith dramatic produc- 
tion, in any efteem, now flourifhed. 
Though we frequently meet with the 
ame of Edward Ferrys, as a very con- 
fideyable writer about this time, there 









are no veltiges to be found of any of 
his works. 

John Lillie now fucceeded, and 
greatly improved the Englifh language ; 
but the wit and humour that prevailed 
at the court of queen Elizabeth, in- 
feéted the writers of thefe times; and 
their writings were replete with bom- 
baft, falfe figures, and quaint alluf- 
ons. So, that though Melpomene and 
Thalia began to rear their heads, they 


| for fome time could only blufler and 


quibble. Imperfect as they were, 
we had, however, made greater firides 
to immerfe from barbarity than our 
neighbours the French. It muft, how- 
ever, be owned that the Italians, by 
imitating the antient dramatic poets, 
had attained a higher degree of excel- 
lence ; but thefe were the only people 
in Europe that furpafied us. 

On a fudden the true genius of the 
drama received birth and perfection 
from the creative genius of Shakefoeare, 
Pletcher, and Johnfon, whofe characters 
are fo univerfally known, that 1 thall 
not dwell upon them here. 

Thus it appears, according to the moft 
authentic hiftories of the flage, that the 
firft company of players we have any 
account of in hiftory, were the chil- 
dren of St. Paul’s-fchool, about the 
year 1578; that about twelve years 
afterwards the parifh-clerks aéted at 
Clerkenwell ; and that the children of 
St. Paul’s continued to act long after the 
reprefentation of tragedies and come- 
dies fo low down as 1618, when they 
reprefented a comedy called Jack Dram’s 
Entertainment. The children of the 
Royal Chapel, in the beginning of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, appear to 
have been the next regular company ; 
and fome years after a company was 
formed, under the title of the Children 
of the Revels. All Lillie’s plays, and 
feveral of Shakefpeare’s and Johnfon’s, 
were firft acted by thefe two com- 
panies. i 

The number of play-houfes fup- 
ported in London about this period, is 
almoft incredible—we find a lift of no 
lefs than feventeen at the time of the 
building of the play-houfe in White- 
Fryars in 1629. Queen Elizabeth, at 





the 











Reftoration of the Drama. 


the interceffion of Sir Francis Walfing- 
ham, fettled a handfome falary on 
twelve of the principal players, be- 
fides the children of the chapel, who 
bore the name of her majefty’s fervants 
and comedians. Many noblemen had 
alfo their companies of players, who 
performed publickly and privately un- 
der their protection. 
It appears by a letter from Sir 
ohn Hallies to lord chancellor Bur- 
leigh, that the plays of that and the 
preceding age, were often perfonal 
fatires; and the knight upbraids his 
lordfhip with having faid feveral dif- 
honourable things of him and his fami- 
ly, particularly that ** his grandfather, 
who had then been dead feventy years, 
was a man fo remarkably covetous, that 
the common players reprefented him 
with great applaufe before the court.” 

The firft language of the ftage thus 
appears to have been ribaldry and fcur- 
sility, which gave fo much fcandal to 
the clergy, and men of good morals, 
that many expofitions of it appeared 
from the pulpit and the prefs. The 
ftage, however, foon after eftablifhed 
its credit ; and in the year 1603, king 
James granted a licence to Shakefpeare, 
Fletcher, Burbage, Hemmings, and 
Caudel, authorizing them to act plays, 
not only at their ufual houfe, the Globe, 
on the Bankfide, but in any other part 
of the kingdom. 

Among the aétors of this time, we 
find Burbage, who was the Betterton 
and Garrick of that age. He was the 
original Richard ILI, and in that charac- 
ter gained great applaufe. Kempe was 
efteemed an inimitable clown; and 
Tom Green was alfo famous in this 
walk. Caudel and Hemmings per- 
formed capital parts in moft of Shake- 
{fpeare’s plays, as well as Johnfon’s and 
Fietcher’s ; the firft in comedy, and the 
latter in tragedy. They were alfo the 
firft editors of Shakefpeare’s works in 
folio, publifhed feven years after his 
death in 1623. 

Dramatic writers were now very nu- 
merous, and every year produced a 
fucceffion of new pieces. ‘Theatrical 
performances were indeed at this time 
{9 much in vogue, that the nobility 
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ufually celebrated their weddings, birth- 
days, and other joyful occafions, with 
mafques and interludes, that were very 
expenfive ; Inigo Jones being often 
employed to furnifh decorations, with 
ail the magnificence of his invention. 

From the reign of queen Elizabeth to 
the time of the civil war, in 1641, there 
were feldom lefs than eight playhoufes, 
and fometimes double that number. 
This muft appear the more aftonifhing, 
as London and Weftminfter were {carce- 
ly then a tenth part fo large 2s they now 
are, and when three playhoufes are 
judged too many; and as it is found 
by experience that Dublin, which is 
nearly of the extent that London was 
at that time, cannot fupport two play- 
houfes, though the Irifh are univerfally 
fond of dramatic performances. 

It is fomewhat extraordinary and de- 
ferving of obfervation, that the regal 
reftoration of king Charles II. and the 
reftoration of the ftage, were events of 
the fame period. This prince granted 
two patents for forming twodiftin&t com- 
panies of comedians: that which was 
under the direction of Mr. Killegrew 
had the title of the King’s Servants ; 
and the other under the management 
of Sir William Davenant was ftiled the 
Duke’s Company. Both thefe com- 
panies performed at the fame time, and 
met with great fuccefs, having the fanc- 
tion and protection of the nobility, who 
now confidered theatrical reprefentati- 
ons in their true light, as the moft mo- 
ral and rational amufement that can en- 
gage the vacant hours of ftudy or bu- 
finefs, 

Propriety of action, and elegance of 
expreffion, had never till now been 
duly attended to upon the Englihh ftage; 
and the prefent reprefentations were, 
moreover, attended with very critical 
advantages: the firft was the theatres 
opening after fo long a fufpenfion of 
acting, during the civil war, and the 
anarchy that enfued: the fecond ad- 
vantage was, that women had never 
before appeared upon the flage. The 
managers could not, however, imme- 
diately fupply all the female charaéters 
with actreffes, as we find by a theatrical 
anecdote. 


King 
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King Charles coming a little before 
his ufual time to a tragedy, and finding 
the actors not ready to begin, the kin 
Was impstient, and fent to know the 
meaning of it; when the matter of the 
company coming up to the box, judg- 
ing that the beit excufe for the delay 
would be the true one, plainly told the 
king, that the queen was no! t fhaved yet. 
At which the king heartily laughed, till 
the queen could make her appearance 
frefh trimmed, 

At the time that Shakefpeare wrote, 
he was not unapprifed to what a dif- 
advantage his female characters muft 
appear under in being reprefented 
by men; and to this confideration we 
may reafonably attribute the fcarcity 
with which they are ftrewed in moft of 
his pieces. 

The king’s fervants a€&ted in Charles 
the JId’s reign, as they now do at the 
Theatre Royal, in Drury-Lane; and the 
duke’: company at the Duke’s Theatre, 
in Dorfet Gardens. ‘They both conti- 
nued to meet with fuccefs tor feveral 
years; but their managers were not 
yet arrived at fufficient {kill in their de- 
partments : they were ftill ignorant 
how to afford the town an agreeable 
and conitant variety : they had hither- 
to pot up but very few flock plays ; and 
thefe, by their frequent exhibition, at 
Jength fatiated their audiences. Kille- 
grew, however, who was the mott fkil- 
ful manager of the two, ftiil found 
fome refource in the fuperiority of his 
actors, and the variety of their abili- 
ties; and, on the other hand, Dave- 
nant, in order to ballance their fuccefs, 
firit added fcenery and mufic to aétion, 
and introduced a theatrical medley, 
fince known by the name of Dramatic 
Operas. ‘The flage, neverthele(s, Jan- 
guifhed, and was jutt expiring, when it 
was again revived by king William’s 
licence in 1695, at which period Better- 
ton made his firft appearance, and gave 
the world the julleft idea they had ever 
yet received of acting from the Englith 
ftage. 

Soon after the death of queen Mary, 
coniort to William III. the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, which was formed 
gut of a tennis-court, was opened by 
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Eminent A€iors and Poets. 


patent; when Mr. Congreve’s comedy 
of Love for Love had fuch an extraore 
dinary run, that fearce any other play 
was performed till the end of the 
feafon. Mr. Congreve was then in 
fuch high’ etteem, as an author, that, 
befides the profits from his play, he had 
a fhare in the houfe, on condition of 
producing a new piece every year. 

Dryden, in Charles’s reign, had 2 
fimilar fhare ; but his terms were harder, 
as he engaged to furnifh two new plays 
every featon. Congreve was, however, 
prevented by illnefs from writing more 
than one piece, in the next three y.ars : 
this was the Mourning Bride. Mr. 
Congreve’s next production was that 
excellent comedy, the Way of the 
World, 

Cato, after being nine years fequef- 
tered in Mr. Addifon’s clofet, made its 
appearance upon the ftage, at the 
time Booth had attained the zenith of 
his dramatic powers. Wilkes was his 
cotemporary, and his part lying in 
comedy, did not interfere with Mzr. 
Booth’s principal walk. 

Dogget was, at this time, the great- 
eft original in low comedy that had 
yet appeared. Colley Cibber was the 
beft petit-maitre ever feen. Eftcourt, 
though but an indifferent a€tor, was as 
a mimick, the Foote of thofe days. 
Johnfon performed various comic parts 
with fuccefs. Mrs. Oldfield was an 
excellent comedian; and Mrs. Porter 
nearly equalled her in tragedy. 

Upon the revival of the Merry Wives 
of Windfor, in 1720, Quin made his 
appearance in the character of Falftaff, 
and fucceeded fo well, that fcarce any 
a€tor has attempted the part fince he 
quitted the ftage. 

The amazing fuccefs of the Beggar’s 
Opera, in 1727, which had a run of 
forty nights, at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
induced Colley Cibber to attempt fome- 
thing of the fame kind next year at 
Drury-Lane under the title of Love 
in a Riddle; but it never was repre- 
fented a fecond time. 

The tyranny of the managers of 
Drury-Lane, was fo great, that it was 
unanimoufly agreed by the whole com- 
pany to defert their mafters, and “a 
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for themfelves, which they accordingly 
did in 1733. The confequence of this 
ftroke compelled Highmore, and _ his 
confederate managers, to difpofe of 
their patent, when Mr. Fleetwood be- 
came a purchafer. 

Mr. Garrick made his firft appearance 
in the character of Richard IIIf, at 
Goodman’s-Fields, in 1740-13 and 
notwithftanding the unparalleled excel- 
lence of this actor, in fuch a variety of 
walks, after the firft act he found his 
powers fo greatly exhaufted that he 
declined going on in the fecond; and we 
fhould have been deprived of the plea- 
fure we derive from his performances, 
if a gentleman behind the fcenes had 
not luckily had a Seville-orange in his 
pocket, which he perfuaded Mr. Gar- 
rick to fuck, and which was greatly in- 
itrumental in reftoring his voice. 

Mr. Garrick and Mr. Quin were 
confidered as the two moft capital actors, 
till Mr. Barry made his appearance up- 
on the Englifh ftage; but his walk was 
{fo entirely confined to tragedy, that he 
did not feem to be a competitor with 
either of them but in fome particular 
parts, which were of the moit tender 
caft, and which was a province Mr. 
Quin had never attempted. It muft 
be acknowledged, however, that Mr. 
Barry’s fuccefs in the parts of Romeo, 
Cafialio, and even Othello, entitled 
him to a rank with either of thems 
and that, in the opinion of many, he 
furpaffed even Mr. Garrick in thefe 
characters, though he fell fhort of him 
in moft others, 

Mrs. Cibber’s firft appearance on the 
{tage was as a finger ; in which capa- 
city the fweetnefs of her voice, ren- 
dered her very foon confpicuous, Her 
firft attempts as an aétreis was ia the 
character of Zara in 1736, the firtt 
night of the reprefentation of the tra- 
gedy of that name; in which part fhe 
gave both delight and furprize to the 
audience, who were no lefs charmed 
with the beauties of her prefent per- 
formance, than with the profpect of 
future entertainment from {uch an ac- 
quifition to the ftage. 

Mrs. Woffington was an original in 
her way ; as at the fame time the was 
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an excellent actrefs in genteel comedy, 
and even in tragedy, there was no wo- 
man that had ever yet appeared upon 
the ftage, who could reprefent with 
fuch eafe and elegance the character of 
a man. 

Mrs. Clive made her firft appearance 
in 1728, in the character of a page in 
Mithridates, in which fhe was intro- 
duced only to fing a fong ; but in the 
year 1730, all her amazing comic 
powers had an opportunity of fhining 
in the character of Nell in the Devil to 
Pay. 

In 1747, Mr. Garrick, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Lacey, purchafed of Mr. 
Fleetwood the property of Drury-Lane 
theatre; and the fame winter opened 
with the bef part of the former com- 
pany, and the great additional ftrength 
of Mr. Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. 
Pritchard from Covent-Garden ; whilit 
the manager of this theatre endeavoured 
to counterporfe fo great a weight in the 
oppofite fcale by pantomimes, and in 
a great meafure fucceeded. 

Such was the ftate of the theatres till 
the death of Mr. Rich, when the ma- 
nagement of Covent Garden houle de- 
volved to Mr. Beard, and (as it was 
very natural for a gentleman whofe ex- 
cellence lay in the mufical way) he in- 
troduced feveral comic operas with 
amazing fuccefs. 

Mr. Garrick has invariably purfued 
the plan he chalked out in his firlt pro- 
logue upon his commencing manager, 
when he concluded with addrefling the 
town in thefe lines : 


‘© Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 
Tis yours this night to bid the reign com- 
mence 
Of refcu’d nature, and reviving fenfe ; 
To chace the charms of found, the pomp of 
fhew, 
For ufeful mirth, and falutary woe ; 
Bid fcenic virtue form the rifling age, 
And truth diffufe her radiance trom the ftage. 
[This brings down the Hiftory of the Stage 
to the period of the commencement of cur 
«« Retro!pective View of the Govern-- 
ment of the Theatre” za our firfi Nume- 
ber, p. 38. , and together form *© A 
complete Hiftory of the Drama” sa 
the prefent time. 
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520 Obfervations on the Africans. 


To the Printer of ste Town and Country 
MacGazine. 
SIR, 


If the following abftra& from obfer- 
vations on the manners, &c. of the 
Africans, made by a very learned 
and ex;ertenced furgeon now de- 
ceafed, may find a place in your 
Magazine, as a fpecimen of a much 
greater work, you will oblige, Sir, 

Brittol, O&. 10. Yours, &c. 


OsservaTions on the Manners, &c. of 


the Africans. 


HE inland negroes are for the 

moft part more civilized than 
thofe of the coaft, owing, perhaps, to 
their not being fo often excited to war 
and aéts of barbarity by the Europe. 
ans. As by the flightnefs of their drefs 
there is no preffure of the breafis, the 
areole in virgins are very large, the 
papille being of a livid purple. 

The only religious ceremony I could 
get intelligence of was their dance, at 
the rifing of the new moon: they howl 
a kind of incantation, and diftort their 
bodies amazingly. The prieft, who is 
always the oldeft of the company, 
ftands upon a ftone, the reft forming a 
circle round him; then finging a few 
words with ridiculous gefticulations, 
puts into his mouth a plant not unlike 
knot-grafs, or the Peruvian carapullo : 
after maftication, he fpits it out, and 
becomes delirious and convulfive ; they 
then dance and how! till the rifing of the 
fun, and the ceremony concludes. 

They have a tradition that the great 
lake Cald once overflowed its banks, and 
drowned the whole world; that a negro 
man arofe out of a mountain, and 
ftriking with his foot upon the ground, 
the waters funk down a hole, which 
they pretend tofhew. I had the curio- 
fity to go a league cutef my way to 
fee this hole; and found it to be a 
fwallet-hole. But this is only to be un- 
deritood of the moft inland negroes ; 
for thofe on the coaft are barbarous, 
and without the leait fhadow of reli- 
gion, or tradition. 

They are for the generality tall, 
large boned, and flrong ; but very 
flow : upon ahally diffiction of one of 





them, I found the mufcles to confit 
moitly of reétiltneal fibres; and the 
aorta and other arteries larger than thofé 
of Europeans : they are deliberate, 
malicious, aud revengeful : they very 
readily imitate what they fee done ; but 
are poor in invention. 

I had frequently obferved the macaws, 
after feeding upon juicy fruits, to eat a 
leaf of a plant for which the natives have 
no name: this obfervation induced me 
to make a trial of the virtues of the 
plant; and I found the root hot and 
dry ; the leaves aftringent, cooling, re- 
ftorative, and an excellent remedy a- 
gainft the flux, fo fatal to the inhabi- 
tants. Thinking myfelf fufficiently ac- 
quainted with it, 1 collected, inftead 
of it, an herb like it in fhape, but 
widely different in quality, being cold, 
chilling the blood, and caufing an uni- 
verfal tremor : the macaws muft be 
your only direGors, as the leaves of 
both refemble nightfhade, but {mailer ; 
white and woolly on the back, with 
indented edges; and feem capillary 
herbs. The banks of the rivers are 
crowded with a yellow flowering reed, 
and baftard calamus. In fhady places 
you find a {weet-fcented large purple 
flower, fhaped like a bell ; the leaves 
of which falling, the feed is con- 
tained in a direét crofs. 

The negroes have a particular venera- 
tion for a flower they call the flower of 
the day. The whole plant is about a foot 
high; the leaves broad and long, of a 
lively green, chequered with yellow, 
after the manner of the fritillary ; the 
flower is like the fun-flower ; the difcus 
a bright purple ; the reft a faint yellow: 
upon the fetting of the fun it contracts, 
and expands at it’s rifing. In thefe 
flowers I have often found the African 
hart-fly, an infeét about an inch long, 
having fix legs, and a body compofed 
of annular cartilages, fuffering extenfion 
and contraction ; bright red eyes, and 
two hard proceffes from the jaw, fharp 
and fhaped like the horns of a hart on 
the outer part; the inner indented like 
a faw, with which faftening on a flower 
ftalk, or {mall branch of a tree, it will 
fly round with great velocity, and faw it 
off, ‘The wings are fine traniparentmemi« 
branes, veined with different colours. 
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Essay on Man. Confidered in Soctety. 


THE Author of Nature, having def- 

tined man to exiit upon earth fora 
limited time, and to propagate his fpe- 
cies, hath infufed into him an irretift- 
able propenfity towards the prefervation 
and reproduétion of his being, with a na- 
tural averfion for whatever threatens him 
with his deftru&tion. ‘That innate defire 
of his prefervation had been the only 
ruling principle of all human actions, if 
the Creator, in manifefting himfelf to man- 
kind, had not revealed to them that their 
exiftence was not confined to this life, and 
enlivened their hopes with a promife of 
future rewards and punifhments: but in 
obliging them to carry their views beyond 
this mortal life, he has not fuppreffed in 
them the defire of exilting in this world ; 
they are even enjoined, by divine revelation, 
to take a proper care of the prefervation of 
the human fpecies. Thefe laws, as it has 
been obferved by great men, are the pro- 
mulgation of the natural law, which man 
had found printed in his heart, had not 
his paffions, in obfcuring his underftand- 
ing, prevented him from difcerning its 
emanation from the notions engraved there 
by the Creator. 

We mutt then inveftigate the defire of 
each individual for his prefervation, if we 
mean to find out the laws of nature, orthofe 
which are derived from the conftitution of 

‘our being ; laws eftablifhed by the Creator 
anterior to all human laws, which only 
ferve to unfold and propagate them. Thefe 
laws are founded on the different relations 
which proceed from the nature of man. 
As a creature he hath a relation to the 
Creator; from hence refults the law which 
commands us to do him homage for our 
exiftence; but this homage had been only 
2n interior fentiment, which every man 
bad manifefted by divers figns, if God had 
not delineated the kind of worfhip which 
he required from them. A fecond Jaw 
which arifes from the relation of man to 
his Creator, is that which infpires us with 
fentiments of univerfal benevolence for 
the creatures which, as well as us, are 
the work of his hands, This general 
fentiment is varioufly modified, according 
to the greater or lefs affinity which we 
have with his creatures: there are certain 
{pecies, for example, which he has deftined 
for the {upport of our exiftence, and which 
we facrifice to our ‘wants, but there are 
none with which we have a more intimate 
relation, than with our own; all attempts 
whatfoever againft the exiftence of eaci 
individual which compofe it, are ftriétly 
OcT. 1769. 
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forbidden: from this relation fpring the 
natural Jaws that have man for their 
object, which are relative to ourfelves, and 
our fellow creatures. 

Thofe which are relative to ourfelves 
authorife each individual to procure what- 
ever 1s neceflary for the prefervation of 
his exiftence. ‘They empower him alfo to 
defend himfelf even againft thofe of h:s 
own {pecies, if they attack him unjuftly. 
Thefe two laws are equally binding, whe- 
ther we confider man alone, or in a ftate of 
fociety. 

The laws relative to our fellow creaturgs, 
oblige each individual to procure to his 
own children all the fuccours which they 
want till they are able to feek for their own 
fubfiftence: during that time chi!dren 
owe to their parents love and obedience, 
and all the afliitance they fhould have need 
of, if age or infirmities difable them from 
providing for thenilelves: thefe laws have 
alfo the fame authority over men liv- 
ing in fociety or not. In regard to the 
other individuals, if men lived {cattered 
and without intercourfe with cach other, 
all their reciprocal duties would be coms 
prenended in doing no mutual injuries 
to each other, as in that cafe they would 
have no property, but an equal right to 
all the produéts of nature, which belong 
to the firit pofleffor. This ftate, the ex- 
iftence of which is imaginary, when we 
examine the origin of laws, is contrary 
to the nature of men deftined to live in 
fociety : indeed, a precarious exiftence and 
daily wants, make individuals neceffariiy 
dependent on each other, and force them 
to wnite’ for their mutual eafe and f{e- 
curity. 

Each man unable to help himfelf would 
lead a wretched life, without the affiit- 
ance of his neighbours, but what can en» 
gage them to grant him thofe fuccours ? 
what can determine them to concern them- 
felves in his prefervation and happinefs ? 
Each individual having the fame wants and 
the fame incapacity to fatisfy them ail, an 
intercourfe cf mutual fervices mult follow : 
every one wil] then try to ingratiate him- 
felf into the favour of thofe whom he ima- 
gines more capable to help him; he will 
endeavour to make him({clf ufeful, and 
even agreeable to them, to obtain the affift- 
ance whichhe wants: if he cannot acquit 
himfelf towards them by equivalent fervices, 
he will at leaft teftify his zeal for their 
hoppinefs and prefervation. Men whofe 
power and genius enable them to be fer- 
viceable to a greater number of their equals 
will be more inclined to grant them their 
protection and aflitance, as they will per= 
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ceive in them 2 ftronger difpofition to labour 
for the pief_-rvation of thofe on which 
their own depends 5 they will be as cuar- 
dians interefted to opp ofe whatever threat- 
ens their deftrucuon. The more an in- 
dividual is uleful to a 
his fellow creatures, the more his exift- 
€nce is fecure, as he will be able, with their 
fupport, to avoid all imminent dangers, 
and to fatisfy with their help his particu- 
Jar wants. 

Each manis then particularly interefted to 
employ all the power which he has received 
fror: nature to be ferviceable to his fel’ ow 
creature: each man 1s equally concerned to 
acquit himielf towards others for the fer 
vices which he has received from them, 
as foon as the opportunity, or the power 
which nature has allotced him, allows him 
to do it. But what muit engaze more 
and moie men to that reciproc | de nimerce 
of fupport and fervices is, that thei efoct 
is not confined to thofe who are the objects 
of them. The hepes which other men 
m: vy conceive of obtaining the fame afliftance 
from thefe benevolent beincs, or of conci- 
liating the affection of thele grateful fouls, 
endear to them all thofe who are fo well 
difpcfed; and the intereft which they have 
in enere: fing them number, engaves them 
to teitify their {cntiments. From hence 
arofe the ideas of eftecm, refpect, ve- 
neration, and love, y which we exprefs 
the different means that men employ to 
manifeft the fentament with which = they 
are infpired by men ferviceable and be- 
nevolent ; by them is underttood the difpo- 
fition of every individual to contribute to 
each other’s s happinets. 

Thete dentiments receive a great acceffion 
of ftrength, when the actions of thee be- 
nevolent men have had for their oby2ct the 
fecurity and hoppinefs, not oniy of many 
individuals, but of the whole fociety ; 
when they have difcovered a food more 
wholefome, more nourtfhing, and more 
eafy to procure; when they have invented 
arts which relieved them from Jaborious 
employments, and brought new commo- 
dities; when, even at the rifk of their 
lives, they have delivered their country from 
the ferocious beaits which ravaged it; - 
ahen they have driven away the enemy w 


threatened the exiiftence of the liberty of 


their fellow citizens, not only every one was 
defirous to affociate with them, and to ma- 
nifett the fentiments which their bencficence 
had infpired ; but each individual thared 
with them what he deemed moit valuable: 

their naine has been celebrated from mouth 
to mouth: parents have tran{mitted it to 


their children with the expreflions of the. 
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nion has engaged men to com} pais things 
which fociety neither co: uld, nor oueg ght +. 
enjoin them. 


[ To be continued.} 





To the Authors of the Town gid Country 
MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen, 
Looking over fome papers of a literary 
centleman iately deceated, I found the 
inclofed MS. which hes never been 
printed, end may, therefore, be proper 
lor your Magazine, 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
Temple, Your humble fervant, 
Oct. 2, 1769. S. JONES. 


: 4 ve's ihe moft tender poffion of the mind, 
be fofteft refuge innocence can Pca, 
The Jafe dircéter y unouarded yor uth, 
Fraught wath kind wtfhes, Gad fecur dE by truth ; 
- aun in aur cup th is precious drop hath thy tty 
0 make the naufious draught of life go down 


2 the molt agreeable, 
44 and at the fame tine, the moft ridicu- 
lous of all the pails :0n8. 

It is not furprijing the ancients, who 
were full as feniual as ourfelves, without 
the lights of cur religion, fhould fuppofe 
it a di ivinity ; for when we confider the 
fource of pleafures that it furnifhes, and 
the cherms that conftanily attend it, they 
would have been much to blame, confi- 
dering the cbfcurity they were in ‘relative 
to futurity, not to prefer tlris pafiion to 
any other. The god of love, though 
blind himlelf, conitantly fixes his reh- 
dence in the eyes: the haughtielt of hearts 

are compelled to fubmit to him; and 
very ani imal that b reathes, is indebted to 
ne urchin for his exiltence. 

Jealoufy, which conttantly, m fome de- 

tree, Accompunies this paffion, has an un- 


¥ OVE is at onc 


‘efit lable effect upon our fenfations, and 
gives 








** 





























What a Prim:-Minifier fhould rot be 


tonal zeft to the poffeffion of 
urlove. The sreatett heroes 
attendant flaves of Cunid’s 
and even Mars himleif has 


gives an adi. 
the ob ject of o1 
have been the 
triumphal car ; 
fubinitted to h 
It was love that laid Old Troy in 
afhes 5 It was love that mzde Hercules 
club, when he was toa 
diftail tped 5; Mars was caught in the toils 
d by Vulcan ; and it was love 


S emMmole. 


nf 


hrow atide his 


of love far 
that banifhed the ‘Tarquins from ancient 
Rome. 

Love operates fo univerfally, that it re- 
gards neither age, fx, nor condition. It 
is. true, that wi it appears in its native 
diets, and fhines with the gventet : lutte, 
Cup 5 
beautifel. But when che etl 
to frifx in mafquerade, o ¢ age comes hop- 
ping in, annnated © faite fire oi 
amorous piflions. 

The power ef this blind urchin ts a- 
ne he ps rforms 


icntativ<es aie yor pd and 


repre 
4 
oO \ chuic 


WiC 


mazinge and inconceivable ; 
. . } } here * t 
miracles, and even Dns about mp hi 
bilities : he can turn a coward into a brave 
man; Make a miler a prodivai 3 the proud- 
eit of men the moth obicquious of flaves ; 


and even awHie mana fool; tor 18 ly 


77 
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Aad ail are foals, or lovers firft or laf 


Notwithftanding the feverity of this poe- 
tical jentence, when a young man js un- 
fui ceptibic of this pailion, it is a ttrong 
mark of his want of fenfioility ; as it 


either indicates great ftupidity, or brutal 
ferocity. 


May all the happinefS of mutual aflec- 
tions attend the nymphs and f{wains who 
iit under the banner of the blind god, 
and who, youthful and vigorous, are not 
compeiled to fay with Horace, 


 Vext puel lis nuper tdoneus, 


Et anihtavi non fae clovid 
Ail 7/1ti Laz 1 31072 fitl€ £ Vliks 
ae 94 en < Seay a 
N; bi2E QV 2: 5 hej bkk bug Le bello, 
S494 ee eR. 9 AP, SE 
Bar IO? Dt pers bavedit. 





Jo tte PRINTER. 


SIR, 


| il 


Tave always been of opinion that fu- 
verlatives of all kinds were not to be 
ed for 5 and I would not even {cruple 
to prefer a ***# who Is only e eood, to the 
very beit ot ****, He that is hi kely to be 
called the belt of are , will be apt to deliver 
himfelf entirely up Re his favourites and 
minitters, and even to pick and cull thofe 
minifters from the very worlt part of the 
no} pity, proflicate, dilfipated gamelters ; 
men who have itudied politics and the art 
f government on Newmarket-heath, and 


tp 


WwW ith 


— 


> 





re ee ee ae were ae ee 
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g-table, in the fame manner 
as Dr. Lali is fuppoted to have ftudied 
phytic at Dunitable. “The confequences of 
this are ealily feen, and the people ne {oon 
have moze reaions than one to reeret, that 
the bcit of **"** is tuurcunded a: rf dircet- 
Lis But a good one will 


ed by fuch miniflers. 


never heive minitters of th ¢ ch racer a- 

bout him: it is true, he m ay not be ce to 
>] 

prevent noble gamblers and jockeys from 


appe: wing at court, or bowing in he cucle, 
when they are not bufied im their favourite 
nvec.tion of gaming ; but they will neve 
ect iarther : be will never admit them to 
hts council-board, and adviie with them con 
tie affairs of the nation, domettic cr fo- 
i ig mn. J make no doubt but. good **** 
micht have co} loratue atec d lord W— and 
, on their late eminent fuccefs 
at play with Mr, F——— 5; and even that he 
mi it have gone fo far as to give ail due 
to their dexterity and judgment, 
and commended them highly for thew ge- 
n roity mn reftiornng him his purfe after 
they had fo fairly won it; ; but he would 
adiniration of their 





Mr. R 


pl ives 


not have fufered his 
7 














ereat and good qu alitres to have carried him 
{0 aa, s to create the one S of § 

and the other jomt P r of the 
I 3. Neither do I doubt that a good 
**** would aik his grace the duke of 
G , the virtuous and well-spproved 





chancellor of C » what fuccefs he 
had at laft Newmarket meeting, what 
ho ” > had in training for the next, and 
whether he had any hopes of recovering 
loffes ? He might fincerely con- 
dole w th him on account of thofe lofles 3 
and it 1s not impofiivle, out of compafiion 
for them, make him Matter of his Horfe ; 
but never Firft Lord of the T ’ 
and P. e M - 

I confeisI never think of the ftrange ex- 
altation of the prefent great man, but it 
brings tomy mind Dr. Lait, or rather Dr, 
Rock, in his chariot. There is a great and 
ftviking analogy between the arts of go- 
vernment and medicine. Both are of the 
utmoft importance to fociety and the in- 
dividual, and both require the greateit abi- 
jities, genius, ‘application, and ftudy in 
their profeilors. And yet, in ne two {ci- 
ences are we lo apt 1o repoie impl: ‘cit con- 
fidence as in qu: ake and mere empirics. 
There 1s a fuperitinen that fome, pzrtt- 
culaily a feventh fon, are born doétors : 
tiere is the fame, if not a ftronger {uper- 
itiiion, with reipceét to politics; we ima- 
cine that all men born to titles and for- 
tunes are born ftatelmen. ‘The fame 
ivange infatuation which makes a fick man 
pais by a Fothergill or Hunter, and call 
in the atipainre of a Latt-or.a Rock, makes 

3 ¥ 2 
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524 Character of a certain great Man. 


a S— P— rejeé&t the fervices of a Chatham 
or Temple, and traft allto a B— or G—; 
both political quacks, if ever there were 
fuch in the world. ‘The firit is faid to be 
a man of tiudy, retirement, and virtue. 
Wnforiunately, his genius and application 
did not lead him to poiitics or government ; 
and he proved but an errant bungler, a 
mere tinker, making two holes when he 
mended one: this, however, could not 
have been forefeen. But from the temper, 
profeffion, and habits of the prefent quack, 
every thing that has happened fince he took 
the management of affairs into his hands, 
might have been prognofticated. Idle, im- 
provident, rah, defperate, deftitute of prin- 
ciple, and addiéted to play ; it is no wonder 
that a minifter of fuch a ftamp fhould fuf- 
fer the prefent difturbances to rife to a 
head, and then endeavour to quell them 
by defperate expedients, and by means infi- 
nitely more pernicious, and of worfe ten- 
dency, than the difturbances themfeives. 
Such a conduct is entirely in the character 
of a gametter, and of a bubble and dupe in 
that proteffion betides. He begins to play 
with caution, even timidity; ignorant of 
the caine, he refufes the faireft betts, and 
neglects the beft chances; he ventures, 
however, and lofes a little ; he frets, dou- 
bies and trebles his betts; he lofes on; at 
lait crown defperate, he throws for more 
than he is worth, and is difgraced and 
ruined, with all who depend upon him. 
Whether fuch has been the conduct of 
our prefent great man in his primitive oc- 
cupation of gaming, I cannot really fay ; 
but all the world knows it has been fo, 
and is fo, in his prefent occupation of go- 
vernment. God grant, as we are too 
much concerned in his political play to fit 
unconcerned fpectators, that he may be 
ftopt in his mad career before he arrives 
at the unavoidable cataftrophe. To give 
one inftance only, what defperate expe- 
dients have been adopted, what violent 
breaches have been made, both in the con- 
f{titution and in common fenfe, in order to 
ruin and opprefs the unfortunate prifoner 
in the King’s Bench! Yet had this been 
a neceflary and indifpenfable meafure of 
government, how eafily might it have been 
effected upon his firft arrival, and before 
he made any public appearance ? ‘This was 
an unpirdonable omiffion in a minifter of 
fuch forefight and wifdom as his G 
is faid to be: but though he eannot be ex- 
cufed as a minitter for this neglect, yet, in 
hic other and more natural characters of 
a gametfter, and horfe-racer, he is to be 
highly commended for it; indeed it was 
impoffible he could do otherwife. When 
Mr. Wilkes made his Jalt memorable ap» 





pearance in England, after his exile, it 
was at the time of the {pring-mecting at 
Newmarket. His G was then un- 
avoidably among his grooms and horfes, 
and mutt have been employed in making 
his matches, and fettling his betts. It 
was not to be expeéted that he would, at 
fuch an intereiting crifis, attend either to 
the bufinefs of his mafter, or the nation. 
He is faid to have been unfuccefsful at 
that meeting, and it was very natnral for 
him to try to confole himfelf for his lofies 
in the arms of the fazthful Mifs Nancy 
P » for he had not then entered into 
chafler conneGions. There might be ano- 
ther, and a better reafon, for this {oft 
recefs in the arms of love and pleafure. 
During the heat of his Newmarket engage- 
ments, he had probably neglected Mifs 
Nancy’s charms, as much as he did the 
concerns of the nation. The wrongs of 
flighted beauty were firit to be redreffed. 
Since that time he feems to have attended 
effe&uaily to the affairs of the kingdom 3 
and we all know what a wonderful hand 
he has made of them. Thus have I en- 
deavoured to apologize for his G in 
this important article: not as a minitter, 
I confeis, for that is impoflible ; but as a 
lover and a gamefter, and, as fuch, I 
really think his condu& highly commend- 
able. Iam not his hireling; but I think his 
hirelings, and even himfelf, ought to thank 
me for praifing him in any capacity. 

In fhort, he is the man whom the beft 
of *****, no doubt for the beft of rea- 
fons, has chofen for his P M . 
All T fhall fay is, that I believe a good 
*#** would chufe no fuch man. I have, 
in this paper pointed out fome things, 
which, I believe, a good **** would 
not do: I may, on fome future occafion, 
endeavour to form fome notion of what 
a good one would do. 














From the INDEPENDENT CHRONICLE, @ 
new Evening Puper, printed in Fouto, 
and publifhed on Mondays, Wednefdays, 
and Fridays, a production founded on the 
moft liberal and extenfive plan, which bas 
been well received by the publick, and feems 
to promie a large fund of entertainment and 
wiflruction. 








A DIALOGUE between Mr. C——— and 
Mr. F at the Bedford Coffee-houfe. 


F—+ie. WELL, Mr. C n, when do 

you propofe publifhing your 
curious new comedy of Man and Wife? 
or is it to be tranfmitted to oblivion with 
your Oxonian in Town ; when at length 
convinced that it would not bear perufing, 
you 





















































































Dialogue between two Comic Genius’s. 


you fuppreffed the publication, after you | 
had ordered it be to printed? 

Col. Surely, Sir, you will not blame me 
for following fo great an example as 
Mr, F---te, who has thought fit to keep the 
Devil upon Two Sticks ttill confined with- 
in the bottle at the Theatre in the Hay- 
market. 

F---te, But I had not received fuch a 
friendly admonition as you did from 
G k, who conttantly diffuaded you 
from bringing your Oxonian upon the 
town or the ftage. 

Col. Yet you mutt allow, in defpite of 
his judgment, it has given general fatisfac- 
tion, and met with the applaufe-of the 
greatelt critics. 

F—te. You mean your own fycophants 
and parafites. W d owned he was 
afhamed to play the part, and that it was 
impoflible for him to make any thing of 
it. 

Col. That I fuppofe is fince our quarrel 
about his appearing in the mafquerade. 

F—te. No, the whole town has pro- 
nounced the fame; and that your wit is 
quite innocent * (though not défgnedly fc) as 
your empty ieats, and quires of orders can 
teftify. 

Col. I have never been guilty of fuch a 
miftake as you fell into latt fummer.—You 
underftand me, I fuppofe. 

F—te. No, I don’t; pray what is it 
you mean ? 

Col. Dr. Laft in his Chariot. —After vou 
told the audience the fixth night *‘ Ihave 
got rid of my wife---I have got rid of my 
complaints---and, thank G-d, I have now 
got rid of this piece,”’---you condefcended 
{o low as to perform it again in a few days. 

F—ze. It was pot my piece, and, there- 
fore, I was not anfwerable for its fuccefs : 
and as to aéting it after the fixth night, I 
did it at the intreaty of the author, to en- 
title him to another benefit. 

Cel. Curfe upon fuch benefits, they 
would ruin a man in the end. 

F—te, But pray, Sir, how do you re- 
concile your own conduét to the rule of 
equity ?---To foreftal your old friend 
G k, who had initiated you into ail the 
arcana of the drama, was certainly not 
acting the moft grateful of parts. 

Col. Sir, the lofs of Powel], and the ne- 
ceflity of bringing on fomething new, com- 

elled me to the deed. 

F—te. The argument of a highwayman 
who takes a purfe upon Hounflow- Heath. 














* An expreffion of C——n's with regard 
to Foote in his prelude to the Man and Wife | 
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Why fhould you then be fhocked at being 
told, 


The thief of all thieves is a managing thief, 
Managing thief; 
Patentee thief, [thief 
And the thief of all thieves is a managing 


Col. Low ribaldry---Grub-ftreet invec- 
tive—beneath a gentleman, either to write 
or refent. 

F---te. Yet you were d———nably galled 
at it; as well as my faying, “* I was o- 
bliged to you for the firit time; and that 
you had a right to draw upon me for fifty 
pounds whenever you pleafed.”’ 

Col. This, indeed, feems the language 
of pique and refentment.---But pray, Mr, 
F.--te are you not fair game for a little 
innocent fatire; you who have ridiculed 
and perfonified almoft every public charace 
ter that has the leait peculiarity in it ? 

F---te. Ha! ha! iunocent fatire.---I al- 
low you all your merit ; but fince you have 
declared war, you muit not be furprifed I 
fhould make reprifals next campaign---and 
the public thal] determine which of our wits 
is the moit innocent, as I fhall have a freth 
cargo of fuller’s-earth for cleaning the 
coats of a few managers, which may pro. 
bably give them a glofs that will be very 
agreeable to the town. Your's, indeed, 
being fo very f{mall, will not require much 
of my fuller’s-earth to give ita {couring ; 
but take care of your jacket. . 

Col. But why fhould you be fo particu- 
larly angry at me? Have they not made 
more free with you at Drury-Lane? Have 
they not only ridiculed your {peech, but 
perfonally taken you off? 

F---te. As to Bannifter’s taking me off, it 
was fo lame, fo little like, and fo ill placed, 
that fcarce any one of the audience knew 
what he was about; and Moody’s Kil- 
kenny comparifon, even if meant as an Irifh 
bull, muf& be allowed pretty far-fetched, 
and nothing to the purpofe. 

Col. Whatever. the fuccefs, the defign 
was obvioufly to ridicule you and your 
{peech. 

F---te. Poor G k, I pity him---he 
feems to be doating---if he had retired 
fome years ago from the ftage, and you 
had never come near it, and neither of you 
had thought about a Shakefpeare jubilee, 
you might have preferved your reputations, 
which both your conduéts fince have made 
ridiculous. 

Col. Surely when G——k meant fe- 
rioufly to celebrate Shakefpeare, in fuch 
a manner at Stratford, I might venture to 

give 
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give a parody of it upon the flage, without 
incurring the ridic cule of the town. 


















































G k to the deed 1.---He wanted to fleece 
the 1 peop! ey and tranfinit his name down to 
potterity, hand in hand, with Shakefpeare. 
You have pleaded guilty to the firft accufa- 
tion : but the latter object could not pofii- 
bly have perree) you. 

Col. Curfe on the S jubi lee, I wifh I had 
taxcn my brother t managers advice, and 
fupprefied it 5 1 fhould have faved my- 
feif much anxiety, and a great deal of ex 





' pence. 

| F---te. It is not too late yet to retract 

| your error; and if you reform, I may 
, itill, as I have hitherto done, fp are you 
| eut cf compaflion, [ Excunt. 


* & Since - Article came to band, we 
are baforme: {the Oxonian in ‘Town and 
H wag and Wife are in the prefs; but as 
| there eppears to be much ingenuity in ibis 
Dialogue, we cere not willing to difat point 


a correpo ondint ave often receive favours 
‘ fic. 





iH On ENVY. 
-Bnvidus alterius rebus macrefcit opimis. Hor. 


MONG all the paffions that actuate 
the human breait, envy is the moft 
detcitable, It has, of all paflions, the leait 
cauie or foundation, and 1s the leait calcu 
lated to promote any end. Some even of 
-the bafer paflions may pretend to defign : 
anger feeks revenge for real o7 pojed 1 in- 
jurics 3 but envy remains weir. excufe. 
Of all paffions, it is the mo!t unnatural, 
and what every one muft infaliibly lothe 
and detelt, when appearing in its true co- 
i Jours. Nature teaches us to rejoice in the 
Wt proipe rity y of our neig! hbour: love, pity, and 
i compafiion, all the fofter paffions, jon, 
= not only to grieve at wretchednels and dil- 
trefs, br it to promote i the univerf{al hap- 
pinels of al]: 








But envy finiles at forrows not her own, 
And laug! -hs to-hear a nation groan. 

But env y feeds on infamy an 4 blood, 

And grieves at all that’s great and good, 

t Evte: wy pines becaufe hers neighboursthrive, 
And dies to fee a brother live. Dr. Watts. 


Deformed as envy is, and though 
no! nody chufes. to own it, but detefts and 
rs its na ime, yet fometimes it gains 
uiitance even into the good man’s heart, 
i lati mpg in deme obfcure corner, and con- 





P---te, Avarice and vanity prompted | 


The Nature of Envy. 





a itfelf under fome artful difguife, 

till at lait the mafk is removed, when it is 

difcovered, and immediately difcharged ly for 

he never will fuffer it to have a hab; tation 
ma tcmple, in his bofim. 

Envy made an early y uppearance, and was 
the firlt vice that ies ered itfeif after the 
fatal af of difebedien Ce. 

Cain, with chvy and indignati on, beheld 
his brother’s rs accepted whiie his 
own was rejected: noth ing could appeafe 
the paffion th: haan predominant in his 
breait, but the deftruction of its object. 
Se us Abel, the affectionate brother, the 

lutiful fon, the darling of his parents, 
the favowiite of Heaven, tell a victim to 
cruel Cuivy. . 

Envy ever feeks the higheft object, the 
molt eminent goodnefs, the molt exalted 
pains None fo wile, learned, great 

gaod, as to be above the reach of its 
salle darts. 

Thus the full moon, the réefulvent lamp 
of wiehi, fhining with an unclouded re- 
fplendence, 1s “fabje ct to the clamorous 
refentment of a barking cur. 

A true emblem of a wretch, famous, 
or tather infamous by his vices, who 
envies the happinels of a man, eminent 
for virtue fhining in a fuperior {phere, per- 
mee under whole cre and clement couern= 

zent he lives, by whote charitable hand bie is 
fattained, or under whole hofpitable roof 
he dw ells. 

Burt as to the caufes of envy, fudd 
preferment is one 

The caufe always increafes In proportion 
to the rapidity of a perfon’s grow ing ho- 
nor. ‘Thole nobly deicen: led and wobly 
born are much leis the objects of envy, 
than thofe who louie the cottag ye are 
mounted to the hicheft fumm sit of glory: 
wilh envy ever delighting in comparito: ns, it 
compares both the prefent condition of the 
perfon envied with his former, and its 
own fituation with that of its objeét. 

The envious man may poilibly bear 
without much pain, the glory of one al- 
ways his fuperior, but cannot help tnarling 
at the greatnels or happimels of a brother, 
an equal. Shouid an taferior but aoe 
into a {phere of action greatly above his 
own, then envy, with all the train . of 
malignant vices and pajfions that are its 
conliant companions, fill nis heart and dee 
{troy his peace. 

Envy is a reftlefs, bufy paffion, never 
at a lofs for an objeét, never ealy or at 
reft, 


Invidia feflos dies non agit. 
Envy» 





=> ew was se 














A Letter conf Ping en! 


Envy, in the cpinion of the great Dr. 
Younes, is the mot univerfal fource of 
unh: appi inefs upon earth. 

The eocd paflions are their own re- 
ward: this, its own proper punifhment, 
preys on its vitals, and dettroys the more, 
the more it is indulged. 

it isa good proverb, Envy never yet en- 
riched ane wait; none ever gained by givirg 
it a lodging, but meny “Jofe muck. - It 
makes encmies of friends; grief of joy ; 
it makes whatever is lovely appear hate- 
ful, and, in thort, it makes a man muiferable 
when he ought to be happy. 





. 


A Letter from a Ge.uitleman at London to his 
Friend at Oxtord: In Anfwer to an ela- 
borate Epifile full of tefquipedalia vaba. 

[ Conjifing entirely of Monofyllables. | 


Dear Hay 
y° O.U R laft long fheet cave mé no fall 
joy 


: your tl louchts (quar e with mine, 
but your hag fix feet cvords are, by no 
means, to my taite. For my pait I hite a 
lonz word when a fhort one will ferve my 
turn. 


You prefs me to tell you what I think 


of the Night Thoughts cf Young. I 
have read them v 


vith care fince pie. 
came to my hands, and will make hatte to 
let you know how they ftrike me. 
Here and there 2 line comes in my way 
fo dark that I am quite ata fault, What 
can you meke of thefe lines ? 


Tf a God bleeds, he bleeds not for 
2 worm.” Night 4. 
Or of this, 

OQ be a man, and thou fhalt be 
30d !"” Night 9. 
Or of this, 

** Hell liad been, though there h ad been 
no God.” Night 9. 
Or of this, 

“¢ The proud run up and down in que 
of eyes.” Night 7, 
He calls death 

* A wrench from all 


we love, from all 
we are.” 


This is a poor line: but to cive the old 
bard fair play, with his blank verie, I 
fhall now quote fome }ines which may be 
read, I truit, more than once, and not tire 
the ear nor the mind. 


The bell ftrikes one: we take no note of time 
But from its lofs to give it then a tongue, 
31 + 4.0 Nic cht I. 


Night 2. | 


} 


irely of Monolyilables. 
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There is, I think, much trong fenfe im 
thofe lines: fenfe which comes home to 
our hearts 3 and, =~ ay mark, there is nota 
ong nor a bard word in them. 

Of the fame fttamp are the lines with 

2 ’ Tt F i] +h Pe | ad . . 
which I fhall {hii up tbls pave, 


‘6 When the cock crew, he wept”—~Smote 


by tht eye 


Which looks onme, on all.” Night 2. 


and we with 
‘¢ What caufe have we to build on 
length of Ite?” Night 5. 
66 Lefs bale the fear of death than fear 
of life.” Night 5. 
<< Learn well to know how much need 
not be known.” Night 5. 


«© Parts push on to pride, and pride to 
frame.” Night 


And fo I take leave of Young: I like 
him upon the whole: but you may fee > by 
what I have faid that I do not doat on all 
he writes. 

Iam glad to hear you have had your 
health fo well fince you left us. We have 
all been ill in a flight way in Bond-{lreet, 
but mend faft. 


‘¢ We pufh time from us, 
him back.” 


or 
4@ 


Iam, my dear Hay, 
And fhall be, while Llive, 
Your true friend, 


Joun Drax, 


aie 





DETACHED THOUGHTS. 
Continued from p. 4.64 


Vill. 

Wwe fay that fuch and fuch an aétion ts 

contonant to right realan ; or on the 
other hand, oppofite to it: but what buf- 
ne{s has the word right in that place? Rea- 
fon is a very good fubitantive ; and can 
certainly ftand by itfelf. Do we ever fay 
curong reafon ? How whimfically are ome 
fubftantives and adjeftives coupled together 
by cuftom; may one not add, alfo, how 


abfurdly ? 
io ¢ 


When people with final! fortunes; peo- 
ple, indeed, rather in narrow circumitances, 
ttrain hard by a pinching ceconomy to ap- 
pe ar as if they were in an affluent way, 
they feldom efeape what they juitly deferve, 
the correcting rod of ridicule. ‘The laugtt 
againit them cannot be toe loud,--How 
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ing to be thought rich; and by falfely ima- 
gining that to make a fla/2, is to make 
a figure? Surely, no two words in the 
Engithh language are more mifunder- 
ftood. 

X. 

The celebrated and amiable lord Falk- 
land, immortalized by the pen of Claren- 
don, ufed to pity an “ unlearned gentle- 
man on a rainy day.” Upon any day 
the man is extremely to be compaffionated 
who can neither amufe his mind by reading, 
nor bear to be a moment converfing with 
himfelf. The late Colley Cibber, though 
a very different man from Jord Falkland, 
or from lord Clarendon, made a reply 
once to a nobleman who honoured him 
with his friendfhip, which both the former 
and the latter would have, perhaps, com- 
mended if they had heard it. ‘* You are 
the beft companion, in public or in private, 
Colley, Tever knew.” ¢* I have fufficient 
reafon to believe that I am a good com- 
panion in public, my lord; and I am fure 
I am no bad one in private, for I can fit 
half a dozen hours alone, without being 
ted of my own thoughts.” When a 
man’s thoughts drive him from home, he 
ftands but a poor chance of finding hap- 
pinefs in any circle to which he conveys 
himfelf. His fpirits may, indeed, be 
pleafingly agitated while any thing of thie 
exhilerating kind is going forward; but 
he will certainly fink into the Jorrors when 
he returns to his clofet en folitaire. 


XI. 

In order to make a fuccefsful attack upon 
the pocket of a rich man, with a ftrong 
dath of avarice in his compofition, towards 
the relief of an objeét in diltrefs, flourith 
away with all the eloquence you are mafter 
of upon his generofity: if you find your 
elocution not {fo efficacious as you wifh it 
to be, let him know how generous his 
neighbour Mr. D has been, though 
not half fo rich. By flattering his vanity 
and his pride, you may in time, perhaps, 
open a paflage to his purfe ; but the moit 
pathetic addrefs you can make to his hu- 
manity will be totally difregarded. ‘The 
poor would in moit parifhes be in a poor 
condition indeed, if the zames of their be- 
nefactors were not to be mounted in gold 
letters in the churches belonging to them. 
To avain man, of an oftentatious turn, 
nothing can be fo grateful to him, during 
a dull fermon, as the fight of his own dear 
name exhibited in fo flattering a point of 
view. 





XII. 
«¢ The younger brother the better gen- 
tleman.”’---Why ? Becaufe he can boatt of 


Detached Thoughts. 


many ceafe to he refpectable by endeavour- | 





, 


flatterer. 


more anceftors than his elder brother ; ag 
that brother precedes him. If gentility de- 
pends upon ancefiry, this anfwer muft be 
pronounced incontrovertible. 


XIII. 


Vanity is, on many occafions, a very ufe- 
ful fpur to aman; but it fhould never ap- 
pear in front, 

XIV. 


A thinking man is, doubtlefs, very much 
embarrafled in a crowd; becaufe a multi- 
tude and a noife are great enemies to re 
flexion: but fuch a man will, perhaps, 
derive, from the enjoyment of his ¢hink- 
ing powers, double fatisfaction when he gets 
out of it. 

XV. 


“ O he isa fhocking fellow, he is fo 
horrid jealous of his wife, there’s no en- 
during him.”=** Not quite fo falt, my 
dear madam, if you pleafe—Shall you 
not wifh to have the man to whom you 
are married, exceffively fond of you?” 
“¢ Certainly.” ‘* Then he will, certainly, 
be jealous: for jealoufy and exceflive love 
are infeparable.” ‘* Well, a Jitile jealouly 
may not be amifs.”"—In this manner do 
all thofe deceive themielves who are Hitle 
acquainted with the movements of the 
heart. 

XVI. 


Harry Tomfon,a third clerk in one of the 
publick offices, having one of the ten thou- 
fands in the iottery, he immediately threw 
up his place, and, commenced gentleman 
at large. In lefs than two years he {pent 
it all in the genteeleft way imaginable, 
without enjoying a day’s happineis while 
it lafted. He is now the junior clerk 
in another office, and ten thoufand tunes 
happier than ever he was in his life. 


XVII. 

How few people are there who when 
they mention the word fycophant think, at 
the fame time, of a fg. By the ancient 
laws of Athens the exportation of figs 
was rendered criminal. The Attican fizs 
being remarkably excellent, the Athenians 
did not chufe to jet any foreigner be gra- 
tified with the eating of them: the pro- 
hibition was extremely ridiculous, but the 
Athenians were in earnett. Informers theree 
fore were among them called /jcophants, 
from two Greek words fignifying a fig and 
a difcoverer. (See Plutarch de Curigftate. | 
Dr. Johnion tells us that a fycophant is a 
Honeft old Bailey made ufe of 
the fame word, but like a good Philologes, 
gives us the fig axecdote, in a laudable mans 
ner, into the bargain. 

| The 
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She UNGRATEFUL HUSBAND. 
Tale. 
Iiluftrated with an elegant Engraving. 


mY the fuddeh death of her father Mifs 

Carlton became an Heirefs with-fifteen: 
thoufand pounds: fhe was about two’ and 
twenty when her own fortune, not a fmall 
one, left to her by an aunt, was increafed 
by that agrecable’ addition. She was a- 
fine fhowy girl, tall, ‘well-made, and gen- 
teel ; and though not a° Bouverte, or’a 
Crewe, attracted a ¢reat deal of attention 
whenever fhe appeared in publick.—Her 
perfonal charms proctred her a train of 
admirers, and as thofe charms were ac- 
companied with the moft engaging man- 
hers, they did’ double execution : fhe was 
fweet-tempered, “ fenfible, and ‘a¢complifh- 
ed: fhe had a. high relifh for, and difto- 
vered a jult tafte in her obfervations on 
many parts of, polite literature ; but fhe 
hever affeéted. to make an oftentatious dif- 
play of her literary attainments in a mixed 
company : none but her intimate friends 
of the fame catt knew how fuperior fhe was 
to the tea-table triflers of the fex. 

While the was one fummer upon a vifit 
to a lady in S-=-fhire, with whom. fhe had 
been intimately acquainted from her infancy, 
and who was very happily married, a young 
gentleman, extremely agreeable in_his 

erfon, but with a ftriking melancholy in 
his countenance, made his appearance at 
Afhton-Place.—This young gentleman 
was firft coufin to Mrs. Afhton, a Mr. 
Wimple. 

Mr. Afhton, having enquired into the 
caufe of Mr. Wimple’s‘dejection, found, 
to his great furprize, as well as concern, 
becaufe George had no contemptible un- 
derftanding, that he had been bubbled out 
of a confiderable part of a large fortune 
which he enjoyed by inheritance, by a 
projecting fharper. Wimple was a man 
of bright talents; but his knowledge of 
the world was not fufficient to’ guard him” 
againft the detours of knavery and the dex- 
terity of cunning.---It is much to be la- 
mented, it is frequently to-be obferved, 
that men with very refpeétable intellects, 
are egregioutly duped by fellows who are 
only fuperior to them in a little crooked 
ewifdom (to borrow an expreflion from 
Lord Bacon) of which ‘they ought to be 
afhamed. 

The arrival of Mr. Wimple, in fo dif- 
pirited a condition, filled Mr. Afhton with 
fenfations truly painful, becaufe he had a 
Very great regard for him: he was the 
more uneafy on his account, as he could 
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not, having feveral children, prudently 
replace the fums of which he had been 
cheated. However, he faid every thing in 
his power to adminilter confolation to himy 
and infifted upon his ftaying at Afhton- 
Place till he could hit upon an expedient 
to improve the little fortune he had left.--- 
“Your difappomtinent, my dear George,” 
continued he, ‘* ts a very mortifying one; 
but let “it not? make do deep an impreffion 
upon you as to render you incapable ofs 
ttirring, in order to raife--yourfelf again 
above the world.---You have, thank God, 
many friends, in a fitewation to be fervicea- 
ble to you; and I am willing to belicvs 
that by applying to fome of thofe who 
ftand fairett with the miniftry, you may 
be enabled to live in the ftyle to which you 
have been many years accuftomed. To 
thofe frends your earlieft applications 
will be neceffary; and Iwill myfelf moft 
readily ufe ail my intereft to pave the 
way towards your preferment.” 

George, having repeatedly, thanked his 
coufin for fo affectionately interefting him- 
felf in his affairs, told him that he:would, 
with the greateft pleafure, follow his ad- 
vice upon the difcouraging occafion. 

‘6 My advice is to*fet off to-morrow 
morning for Loridon;-for in fuch fitta- 
tions as yours, it is almoft criminal to be 
dilatory: but you fhall not go by yours 
felf ; I will accompany: you.” 

Accordingly they both fet off for Lon- 
don the next morning, 1n a’ poft-chaife and 
four, as foon as they had breakfafted with 
the ladies. ¥ 

In a fhort,time after their departure, Mrs. 
Afhtton obferving that Mifs'Carlton, who 
had been very agreeably converfible before 
the chaife came to the door, looked ex- 
tremely grave, and rather melancholy, 
afked her fuddenly, as the fat in-a penfive 
pofture, fhaking- one foot over the other, 
“© What fhe was thinking of {0 deeply ?”” 
- Amelia ftarted,.blufhed,. and appeared 
in no fmall'confufion : * Thinking of, my 
dear,” faid fhe---embarraffed. 

‘© Ay, my dear---you was certainly 
thinking monttrous hard, for you feemed 
to be at leaft ten years older than you are, 
by the folemnity ‘of your face.” 

Einily, not chufing to difcover her real 
fentiments juit at that junéture, pleaded. a 
pain in her ear, and-rofe in order to go 
to her own apartment. 

«¢ Nay, nay, Emily---you muft not at- 
teinpt to put me off with 16 flimzy an ex- 
cufe: I never heard you, in my life, com- 
pain of the ear-ach ; I rather fufpect that 
your heart is in a palpitating condition.” 
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“¢ Why fo, my dear,” faid Emily, with 
an innocent {mile ; but colouring like 
hire. 

‘¢ Becaufe you looked fo foolifh when 
Mr. Wimple waved his hand out of the 
chaife to you---now don’t you---come tell 
me freely---don’t you think Mr. Wimple 
an agreeable man ?” 

‘‘ [ never thought him a difagreeable 
one.” 

<¢ That's a jefuitical anfwer, Emily.---I 
fee plainly that my coufn George has 
thrown that gentle bofom ef yours into a 
violent flutteration.” 

“© I am very forry indeed to find that he 
has been fo unfortunate, and look upon 
hin as a man delerving of my pity.” 

«© Your pity !---mighty well, madam,” 
replied Mrs. Afhton, with an areh turn of 
her eye, “ then am fure ve is not far 
off.” 

imily being in this manner hard preffed 
by her lively friend, at lait frankly owned 
that the elteem which fhe had always enter- 
tained for Mr. Wimple had not heen lef- 
fened by the fhock which he had received ; 
confefling, at the fame time, that if fhe 
was aflured of his feeling as much tcn- 
dernefs for her, as the felt for him, the 
thould wifh to make him /ome amends for 
the ill-treatment he had met with from the 
goodnets of his Qeart. 

‘© George has a good heart, I verily be- 
lieve,” fad Mrs. Afhton; ‘* but between 
you and I, he was too credulous in his 
dealings with M Ll; however, as thee 
are your fentiments coneerning him, I will 
undertake to fift him pretty thoroughly, 
and endexvour to bring you together, if I 
tind him deterving of you, without giving 
the Jeaft ditturbance to your delicacy. 

When Mr. Afhton returned the nexteven- 
ing without Mr. Wimple, Mrs. Adkton 
and Mifs Carlton both, received him with 
{trong marks of furprize in their faces : 
the latter was alfo affected in fuch a man- 
ner that fhe could {carce fupport herfelf. 

‘© Whrat have you done with George, 
my dear?” faid Mrs. Afhton. 

‘© Why, he has taken a lodging. near 
St. James’s, by the advice of our old 
friend Mr. D g, who has promifed 
to exert himfelf in his behalf.---When fa- 
yours are to be follicited, the follicitor 
fhould always be under the eye of the 
perfon who is moit likely to procure them 
for him.--- is a man highly con- 
nested, and of weight by the great in- 
tereft he has in D fhire: I have there- 
fore, I think, reafon to expect a tolerable 
Appointment for your couiin, if the pre- 
jent minifiry keep ther grouad, 
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This anfwcr was fatisfactory enough to 
Mrs. Afhiton; but Emily, who fighed for 
Wimple, could not help leaving the rcom- 
direcily to give vent to the various emo- 
tions occafioned by it. 

As foon as Mits Carlton retired, Mrs. 
Afhtonm acquainted her hufband with the 
difcovery fhe had made during his abfenee, 
and gave him no fmall pleafure by the 
comimunication of it.--.** An alliance be- 
tween George and Emily will be tle very 
thing,” jaid Mr. Athton; ‘* they have as 
much ment as any people in the world, 
Phere is indeed a contiderable difparity be- 
tween them in point of fortune; but if 
Enuly has a mind to prove herfelf a genee 
rous gitl, fhe cannot put herfelf into the 
power of a man more worthy of her.” 

By a quick and unexpected movement in 
the mimultry, Mr. Wimple met with a 
fecond difappointment ; for jult when he 
had been nominated to a lucrative poft in 
one of the Leeward Iilands, he was fuper- 
feded. Hewas, however, 1n a fhort time 
afterwards fufficiently confoled for having 
his voyage countermanded, though he 
had been a good deal out of pocket in 
making preparations for it, by his mar- 
viage with Mifs Carlton. 

For fix months after his wedding-day, 
George was the happieft man imaginable, 
and made an exemplary hufband to a wite 
who truly merited all the afiection, efteem, 
and tendernefs which he difcovered for 
her: the demolition of her beauty by the 
imall-pox was then the extintion of his 
love. She was, indeed, unhappily, to 
much disigured by that diftemper, that fle 
hardly appeared to be the woman fhe was 
before.---Every body but her hufband 
viewed her with compaffion : he beheld her 
altered face with fuch abhorrence, that it 
was with the utmoft difficulty he could 

bring hinwfelf to be commonly civil to her. 
His houle became hateful to him; he ei- 
ther made {nappifh replies to all her mild 
interrogatories, with regard to the cutting 
alteration im his carriage, or fat fullenly 
filent 5 yet did fhe bear all his unkindnefs 
without once upbraiding him with his in- 
gratitude ; moniter as he was, fhe mur- 
mured not at his crue] negle& of her; the 
oniy lamented, in fecret, the lofs of her 
beauty, becaufe it produced a change in 
him fo fatal to her peace. 
Wimple, before his Amelia was feized. 
with the fimall-pox, was a remarkably 
domeftic hufband ; but after that event he 
hardly ever flept at home ; never with Hers 
he very foon, indeed, met with a new face, 
which drew off all his attention from the 
amiable woman whe ftood moft in need of 
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it, and who moft deferved it.---Theatrical 
anufements being his favourite ones, he 
avas almott every night at the play. In the 
flips at Covent-Garden one evening, he 
fat by a very preity young creature, who 
did not appear to be above feventeen, and 
who feemed, by the zaivelé of her beha- 
viour, never to have been in a theatre be- 
fore.---Perceiving her turn her head fre- 
quently towards the door, he atked her, 
at lait, with the moft infinuating polite- 
nefs, if fhe felt any inconvenience from its 
being open. She, with a roly blufh, an- 
fwered in the negative, adding, that fhe 
waited for her aunt, who had juft quitted 
her place for a litle air, not being able to 
endure the heit of the houfe. 

George, relying on his elocution, and 
his golden arguments, promifed himielf 
fucceis ; he hada very high opinion of his 
purfe and of his parts, feparately: the 
junction of them could not, he thought, 
fail of rendering h:m irrefiftible.---By the 
artfulnefs of his enquiries, he found that 
his pretty companion was a Lucy Field, 
the daughter of a farmer in Devonfhire, 
and that fhe was come to flay a few weeks 
with her aunt Haggins, a green-grocer in 
the city, to fee Loudon. 

Lucy fat upon thorns, notwithftanding 
all George’s endeavours to comfort her, 
during the abfence of her aunt; and when 
no Mrs. Haggins appeared on the dropping 
of the curtain, the poor girl burft into 
tears, and faid, ** O! dear Sir, what will 
become of me?” 

George, itruck with her fimplicity and 
forrow, even while he was digefting a plan 
for the deftruétion of her virtue, intreated 
her to make herfelf quite eafy, and affured 
her that he would fee her fafe home.--- 
Lucy's little heart overfiowed with grati- 
tude, and George led her through the 
piazzas prodigioully elated. 

Having conducted her into a hackney- 
coach, and given the coaciaman proper !n- 
(tructions, he feated himielf by her.--- 
When they came to H *s-Bagnio, 
he pretended to be taken ill, and told her 
that he mutt {top at a friend’s houle till he 
was in a condition to go on with her, ad- 
ding, that his friend’s lady would be very 
civil to her on /is account. _ 

When George had fecured Lucy within 
the walls of Mrs. H *s diabolical 
dwelling, he knew very well that his 
wifhes would be foon accomplithed. ‘They 
fupped. Lucy thinking herfelf perfectly 
fate, and being extremely dry, drank fe- 
veral glaffes of a very palatable liquor, 
which Mrs, H-reew= prefented to her; and 
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, they foon began to operate fo powerfully 
| In George’s favour, that poor Lucy wis 
| incapable of making any refiflance to his 
endearments.--- Intoxicated with the liquor 
which fhe had drank, dazzled with the 
gold which he held out for her acteptance, 
and flattered with his promiles, which were 
magnificent enough to have ftacgered the 
virtue of a girl with a much ftronger un- 
cerftanding, fortified by a more polithed 
education, fhe entirely forgot her aunt, 
and, without reluétance, furrendered ut 
difcretion. 

_ When fhe waked, however, in the morns 
ing, and found herfelf ruined, the coni{ci- 
ouine(s of her having been herfelf inttrue 
mental to her criminal fituation, by her cres 
dulity, atfected her fo much, that fhe burft 
into tears, and wringing her hands, cried, 
** Oh! TI am undone---I am undone--- 
What will my aunt fay to me !---How hall 
I be able to fee my father and mother 
again, now I am_ undone !” 

Routed trom a delicious dream, in cone 
fequence of the confummation of his de+ 
fires, George took an infinite deal of pains 
to pacify her, and at length proved fo fuc- 
cefsful, that fhe moved off with him te 
a firft floor in the neighbcurhocd, in 
which he fupported her in a very fuperb 
itvle, ordered mafters of different k:nds 
to attend her, and pleafed himlelf with 
obferving the rapid progrefs which the 
made in fome of his favourite accomplith- 
ments. 

While Wimple fpent the greateft part 
of his time with Lucy, his injured wite 
reflected fo deeply on his cruel behaviour 
to her, that every body about her plainly 
faw fhe was in a declining ftate. Mr. and 
Mrs. Afhton, both, talked very fcrioufly 
to him concerning his unjuft behaviour to 
an amiable woman, who itill loved him, 
in {pite of his unpardonable deinerits, 
with an unexampled fincerity; and to 
whom he was under obligations never to 
be forgotten; but they could not with all 
their arguments or perfuafions revive shag 
flame which the fmall-pox had extinguith- 
ed, or kindle grateful emottons in his alie- 
nated heart.---Nay, he was fo irritated at 
laft by their reprehenfions, admonitions, 
ard intreaties, that he broke off acquaint- 
ance with them, and would not, fuffer 
them to come to his houfe. By the exciu- 
fion of thefe friends, of two /fuch friends, 
Amelia was more affected than by all 
that he had done to render her life 
wretched. 

Coming home one night from Lucy’s 
lodgings, he enquixed with an infenfibility 
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bordering upon brutality, if his wife was 
alive. 

Being told that fhe was not expected to 
Jive til] the morning, he fat down to his 
piano-forte with the utmofl unconcern, and 
played the Venetian ba}'ad with which 
Lucy had fo charmed him, an hour be- 
fore, by finging to her mandoline. 

When he had juft entered upon another 
compolition in the fame ftyle, he was ex- 
ceedingiy furprized to fee Wir. Afhton en- 
ter the room. 

“I fee your aftonifhment, George--- 
but I do not think any apology necetiary 
for my intrufion at this melancholy junc- 
ture.--- Mrs. Wimple is dying---fhe fent 
for me and Mrs. Aihton, in order to take 
leave of us: and the withes to take leave 
of you.---Dreading a refufal, fhe has em- 
ployed me to prevail on you to let her fee 


you before her eyes are clofed for ever: if 


you are a man, if you have not quite 
fhaken off humanity, you will accompany 
me to her bed-fide, and do all in your 
power---little I doubt is now in your 
power---to fmooth her pafl:ge from a 
world in which you have, by your injuri- 
ous treatment, made her to exquilitely un- 
happy.” 

«Come, George,” continued he, with 
the moit foothing accepts, ** be perfuad- 
ed---let me conduct you to your dying 
Amelia.” 

George, as he was altogether unpre- 
pared for the appearance of Mr. Athtcn, 
and lefs prepared for fo ftrong a pleader 
in his wife’s behalf, at a time when he ima- 
ined he was on the point of being re- 
feafed from his conjugal ties, ftood rooted, 
with his arms folded, and with his eyes 
fixed upon the floor. 

Mr. Afhton feeing him ftand collected, 
and hoping that what he had been faying 
was making the wiihed-for impreffion, be- 
held him with filent attention, refting one 
of his hands on the back of a chair which 
ftood near him. 

While George and Mr. Afhton were in 
thefe attitudes, Mrs. Afhton entered the 
yoom ina hurry, advanced to the former, 
and taking him hattily by the arm, {faid, 
¢* For God's fake, George, if you have not 
a heart of ftone, come up directly to poor 
Amelia ; the grows fainter nd fainter, 
and longs to fee you to {uch a degree that 
her complaints of your abfence, which is, 
fhe fays, particularly unkind now, as fhe 
has {o little a while to live, touch me to the 
foul.---Come, therefore, and fay all you 
can to leffen the anguith of her laft mo- 


ments.” 







































Ingratitude punifbed. 


Mr. Afhton, taking hold of George's 
other arm, joined his moft earneft intreaties 
to his wife’s. He made no reply, but 
walked between them out of the parlour. 
When he found himfelf in the hall---** J 
cannot bear it,” faid he, with a voice more 
expreflive of impatience than fenfibility, 
and rufhed out of the houfe. | 

From his own houfe he went imme- 
diately to Lucy’s apartments ; and when 
he heard of Amelia’s death the next morn- 
ing, went home to give directions about her 
funeral with the apathy of an undertaker, 
For that apathy, however, he was in a fhort 
time afterwards defervedly punifhed ; for 
he, foon after the interment of Amelia, made 
Lucy his wife. 

Lucy, while fhe wis George’s miftrefs, 
yehaved to him with fo flattering a humi- 
lity, and appeared to be fo very gratetul 
for all the favours which he liberally heaped 
upon her, that he looked upon her as the 
only perfon in the world fit to be invefted 
with the privileges which Amelia had en- 
joyed: but Lucy, on becoming Mrs. 
Wimple, became at that inftant as much 
anew creature as if fhe had actually un- 
dergone a metamorphofis : pride fucceeded 
to humility, and infolence to gratitude ; 
fhe had been a tolerable ceconomiit; fhe 
was now extravagant to fuch a pitch, 
that her hufband’s finances were confi- 
derably fhattered by the payment of her 
debts. 

Having pretty warmly remonttrated with 
her one day after dinner upon her extrava- 
gance, fhe returned an aniwer fe extremely 
pert and improper, that he raifed his voice, 
and reproached her vehemently for her in- 

ratitude, in the’ moft forcible terms he 
could think of. Stung with a charge of 
which fhe ftrongly felt the juftnefs, fhe 
ftarted from her chair, took down the 
piftol which hung on Her fide of the chim- 
ney- piece, drew the trigger, and killed him 
on the {pot.---Mr Wimple’s gentlemaz 
coming up ftairs, and hearing the report of 
the piftol, ran into the room, and arrived 
juft time enough to prevent Mrs. Wimple 
from deftroying herfelf, by wrenching the 
other piftol out of her hand. 





Th DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
Another Tale for the Ladies ; being a Sequel 
to the FORTUNATE EXPERIMENT. 
See p. 433. | 


L* DY Fairfield was fo extremely well 

fatisfied with his lordfhip’s behaviour 
refpect, and fo every way 
er fituation, that fhe was 
infenfibly 


to her in ever 


pleafed with 
































§nfenfibly prompted foon after her marriage 
to tran{mit a minute account of her dome- 
itic happinefs to her moft intimate female 
friend, who was at that time if Italy, and 
with whom fhe very punétualiy correi- 
ponded. 

Mifs Monfon was a young lady of in- 
dependent fortune, not difagreeable in her 
perfon, and perfectly polite in her man- 
ners : her education had heen thoroughly 
genteel ; and fhe had a natural aptitude to 
acquire all thofe little graces which are in- 
expreffibly engaging, and which are only 
to be caught by mixing frequently with 
the beft bred people in town.—Having a 
violent pafiion for the beaux arts, the made 
a vilit almo{t every other fummer to Rome, 
the centre of virtd 3 and as fhe plumed 
herfelf not a little on her allowed fuperio- 
rity, in point of literature and tatte to the 
majority of her fex, fhe was rather too 
much inclined to make a parade of her 
intelleStual accomplifhments: however, as 
fhe had really a great deal of merit, and 
was a very entertaining companion, thofe 
who hada relifh for her converfible talents, 
overlooked the vanity to which they were 
obliged for their entertainment. 

Overflowing with felicity, lady Fair- 
field wrote to her bofom friend in the 
higheft terms about her dearett lord, as 
fhe always called him; and, indeed, made 
ufe of fucl extravagant language upon 
the occafion, that Mifs Monfon had a pro- 
digious defire to haften her departure from 
her favourite fpot, in order to congratulate 
her, in perfon, on her being fo very happy 
in fo elevated a fituation, not having in her 
conneétions with the fafhionable world ob- 
ferved much joy among the married pairs. 
She had very {oon an opportunity of com- 
ing to England with an agreeable party, 
and fhe embraced it. 

On her arrival, her firft vifit was to her 
happy friend. 

Lady Fairfield received her with open 
arms, and with an open heart invited her 
to go down with her to Clver-Hall. : 

Harriot had jult accepted of the invi- 
tation, when Lord Fairfield entered the 
room. 

‘¢ O, my dear lord, I am vaftly glad to 
fee you : this lady is my old fchool-fellow, 
Milfs Monfon, whofe letters have afforded 
you fo much pleafure.” 

Lord Fairfield politely welcomed Mifs 
Monfon to England; and a little claffical 
converfation enfued between them, which 
Cecilia interrupted by faying, ** Well, let 
us talk of thefe matters another time, my 
dear lord.---I have a hundred and fifty 


things to fay to Harriot; and have invited 
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Experiment. 533 
her to go down into the ¢ountry with us 5 
I know you will be pleafed with her com- 
pany, or I would not have taken fuch a 
liberty. 

“¢ } fhall, certainly, my dear Cecy, be 
extremely glad to fee all your friends; and 
from what, you have told me relating to 
Miis Monfon, added to what I have feen 
under ber owvn Land, I fecl mytelf interetted 
in her compliance with your invitation.” 

In about a week after this interview 
they all went to Clover-Hail. 

Harriot, having met with 2 confiderable 
diippointment in love, during her refi+ 
dence in Italy, by the defertion of a gen- 
tlenan whole addreffes were exceedingly 
flattering, and who had given her fufh- 
cient encouragement to believe that he was 
fincerely attached to her, returned to Enge 
land with her temper very much foured3 
and the letter which fhe brought with her 
from Lady Fairfield on her marffage did 
not contribute to the fweetning of it.--- 
Feeling herfelf cruelly chagrincd at her 
lover’s difhonourable carriage, fhe could 
not help envying her friend’s happier lot, 
and from the moment fhe envied her hap- 
pinefs fhe wifhed to interrupt it.+—-he 
pangs of defpifed love are not to be borne 
patiently by any woman of quick fenfibi- 
lity; and as Harriot was one of thofe wot 
men, the fuffered exquifite uneafinefs under 
the mortification fhe had received from 
Mr. Tilney’s transferring his addreffes to 
another.——The {cenes of conjugal felicity 
exhibited almoft every hour before her, af- 
feted her in fuch a manner, that fhe fre- 
quently fickened at the fight of them, and 
found herfelf very often ftrongly impelled 
to make a divifion between the fond turtles, 
whole coomg was difcord to her ear, as her 
‘mind was quite out of tune, and whofe 
contented looks fhe beheld with painful 
fenfations.---To render thofe fenfations 
more painful, Lady Fairfield was perpe- 
tually afking her, when they were by them- 
felves, whether fhe did not think Lord 
Fairfield the moft agreeable man in the 
world, and whether fhe fhould not « of 
all things” like to have fo charming a 
hufband.---She could not have addrefed 
thofe queftions more unluckily than to 
Harriot, who, in a fhort time, faw charms 
in his lordfhip fufficient to eradicate her 
inclination for Mr. Tilney, and to make 
her almoft hate her friend for having fixed 
him.---Lord Fairfield too, himfelf, by his 
flattering behaviour to her, fanned the 
flame which he had, unknowingly, kin- 
dled in her bofom; fo that love and envy 
operating together, threw her mind into a 
violent commotion; a commotion which 
excluded 

















excluded peace from it by day, and per- 
mitted her to taite very littl tranquility 
upon her pillow. 

. While they were fitting one afternoon 
in a temple in the garden, from which 
they had a very pleafing and extenfive pro- 
{pect (lord Fairfield had Icft them early 
in the morning, being fummoned to Lon- 
don on particular bufinefs) Cecilia, run- 
ning over in praife of her dear lord, {poke 
with uncommon warmth about his con- 
ftancy to her---‘¢ He never leaves me,” 
continued fhe, ** but when he is abfolutely 
obliged ; and when he comes home he 
makes fo many fweet apologies for being 
torn from my fide, fo kindly corrects ime 
for being uneafy at his abfence, and fays 
fo many tender things to me, that I am 
fure I am in the full poffeifion of his 
heart.” 

This fpeech, occafioned by the excef- 
five fatisfaction which fhe felt on being fo 
tenderly, and as fhe really imagined, truly 
beloved, was rather grating, than wel- 
come to the ears of her friend, who could 
not help faying, irritated by feelings which 
almott diftraéted her ; ** and can you then, 
my dear, fuppofe that fo pretty a fellow as 
Lord Fairfield 1s conftant ?” 

‘© Yes, Harriot,” replied fhe, eagerly, 
*¢ T do verily believe that he has had no 
connestions of any kind with any woman 
whatever, {ince he married me.---Nay, to 
go farther, I don’t think he will ever be 
unfaithful.” 

Harriot, initead of making a verbal re- 
ply, burit into a loud laughter; fhe actually 
fcreamed. 

«¢ For God’s fake, Monfon, what's the 
matter with you? Are you in fits, child? 

Harriot continued {creaming. 

<¢ You are, certainly, mad---Have I 
faid any thing fo very ridiculous to occa- 
fion fuch fhouts >" 

«* Pray excufe me, my dear,” faid Har- 
riot, at lait, recovering herfelf, but hold- 
ing her fides as if they ached ;---* I really 
could not, if you had Jaid millions at my 
feet, have checked a propenfity to laugh to 
hear you ferioufly ‘declare yourfelf fo 
hy ed fatisfied about my lord’s fide- 
ity.” 

«¢ You doubt it then ?”--- 

*¢ Indeed I do, and will venture to fhake 
that fidelity, which you think impregnable, 
in a fortnight.” 

“ Nay, now you joke, I am fure.--- 
However, if you are really in earneit, I 
will, to convince you of my thorough 
confidence in my deareft lord, defy you to 
make ufe of all the arts of which you can 
avail yourfelf to alienate his affections 
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faithlefs Friend. 


from me; and I will readily give you alf 
the opportunities in my power to be in pri- 
vate together.” 

Harriot as readily accepted of Cecilia's 
challenge, adding, with a fmile, «* You 
don’t know, my dear, what a little witch 
Iam when I fet about it.---But fee, my 
lord is coming down the flope to us.”’ 

Lord Fairfield, having finifhed his bufi- 
nefs in town fooner than he expeéted, hur- 
ried back, with the utmoft expedition, in 
his poft-chaife and four to his Cecilia, who 
{prung from her feat to meet him, and flew 
with open arms to exprefs her joy at his 
return.---As foon as fhe had welcomed him 
with her ufual alaciity, Mr. Caryl, an 
intimate friend of my lord's, appeared.--- 
«* IT have brought George down with me,” 
faid his lordfhip, ‘* in order to throw him 
in Harriot’s way: they will fuit each other 
extremely well; and may, perhaps, chat 
themfelves into matrimony.”---Mr. Cary] 
then came up, and paid his compliments to 
Cecilia; and the ¢rio immediately pro- 
ceeded to the temple. 

Lord Fairfield introduced his fifend to 
Harriot ; and lady Fairfield faid fome lively 
things in favour of Aers.---The evening 
went off in the molt agreeably chearful 
manner imaginabie. 

Harriot was mighty well pleafed with 
Mr. Caryl’s perfon, underftanding, and 
converfation, and had no objeétions to 
urge againit his behaviour to her; but he 
was not the game fhe was fpreading her 
nets for.---She had conceived a violent de- 
fire to become lady Fairfield ; and ttrong- 
ly imagining, from Cecilia’s exquifite fim- 
plicity, with regard to her dear lord’s invio- 
lable attachment to her, that fhe thould, 
without a great deal of deep plotting, 
carry her point, took direétly the properett 
meafures, in er opinion, to feparate the 
fondeft pair fhe had ever feen in her life, 
that fhe might raife herfelf upon the ruin 
of her friend. 

Harriot, finding that Caryl was diftratt- 
edly in love with lady Fairfield, and that 
he behaved to Aer with gallantry only to 
throw my lord upon a falfe fcent, made 
him very happy, by telling him fhe would 
undertake to bring him to the fummit of 
his wifhes. 

Caryl, quite fatisfied with her affurances, 
put himfelf under her management, and 
waited with impatience for the gratification 
of a paffion which raged with confiderable 
violence, and almott baffled all his endea- 
vours to conceal it. 

By a train of the moft artful manadures 
Harriot weakened lord Fairfield’s affe¢tion 
for Cecilia, and made herfelf of no finall 
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confequence in his eyes. She alfo pro- 
cured, at length, for Cary], the happinefs 
for which he had long fighed.---She was, 
indeed, the more folicitous to put him in 
polleffion of his felicity, becaute her own 
depended upon it. After having fufh- 
ciently inflamed lord Fairfield againit 
Cecilia, the promifed him an ocular proof 
of her incontinence. 

In confequence of that promife, he 
came home one evening late, unexpected 
by Cecilia, and furprifed her in Caryl's 
chamber in bed with him: nothing could 
equal Aer aftonifhment on feeing herfelf fo 
fituated, and fo expofed. She knew fhe 
had retired to her own apartment by her- 
felf, at the ufual hour; Isttle did fhe think 
how bafely fhe had been conveyed from 
thence, in attate of infenfibility, into that 
m which fhe was difcovered. 

This difcovery was followed by a di- 
vorce: poor Cecilia was fent down to her 
mother in Yorkfhire with ignominy, to 
endure again the preflures of indigence ; 
and Harriot, as foon as fhe felt herielf 
tady Fairfield, became a very: {pirited wo- 
man of quality.---She was indeed fo ex- 
tremely {pirited on many occafions, that 
ford Fairfield, more than once, withed he 
had not demanded fatisfaétion at Dodors- 
Commons tor the affront which he received 
at Clover-Hall. 





The INDISCREET Beauty. A Tale. A 
Companion to the CARELESS LOVER. 
See p. 365. 


S OON after her arrival at Margate in the 

year 17——, the gay, the giddy, but the 
beautiful Mifs Budgell, firft truck the eye 
and then won the heart of a Lincolnfhire 
gentlenian with a refpectable eftate, whofe 
honourable overtures made an impreffion 
upon’ her, wot becaufe fhe liked the man, 
though he was far from being difagreeable 
in his perfon, fenfible and good natured, 
but becaufe the alliance with him would 
be alucrative one. She had but a /igle 
thoufand at her command, and, therefore, 
thought herfelf not a little lucky to have a 
fettlement of five hundred a year offered 
her for it. She was"extremely handfome ; 
but by looking too confcious of her beauty, 
and calling in the aid of affectation to fet 
it off to greater advantage, the more fre- 
quently made her{elf appear in a ridiculous, 
than in an amiable light. Happily for her, 
Mr. Downing perceived nothing ridiculous 
in her behaviour: blinded by her charms, 
he did not fee that the gave a hundred 
homely girls opportunities of triumphing 
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over her by not allowimgo nature fair 
play. - 

Having adjufted all the preliminary ar- 
ticles to their mutual fat:sfaétion, though 
their feelings were certainly very different 
during the adjultment of them, Mr, 
Downing left Mifs Budgell with her aunt, 
a good kind of an old lady, who loved 
pleafure as well as any antiquated French 
woman of the true Parts edition, and came 
to town to haften the parchment bufinefs, 
ond to make all neceflary preparations for 
the new ftaie into which he was going to 
enter. 

Ina few hours after Mr. Downing’s 


fetting off to London, Mrs. Strutton, 


Milfs Budgell’s aunt, accofted her in the 
following manner: ** I am heartily glad, 
my dear Lucy, that you are going to be 
fo well married, and hope you will do all 
in your power to make your hufband happy 5 
tor to be fure you could not have expected, 
with your fmall fortune, fo fine a match—~ 
I know well enough that Mr. Downing is 
not the man of your choice, and if cap- 
tain Harriton had been able to maintain 
you as I with to fee you maintained, and 
as you with yourfelf, I believe, to be 
maintained, I fhould not have fo readily 
approved of your being married to Mr. 
Downing: but in fach fituations as yours 
prudence fhould give way to inclination ; 
and I am pleafed to find you are not {fo 
foolithly fond of the captain as to ftand 
in your own light upon this oecafion s 
therefore, I fay agatn, I hope you will 
make ‘Mr. Dawning a good wife; and 
whenever you feel yourfelf difpofed to with 
that he was as agreeable to your tate as 
the captain, let gratitude correct thofe 
feelmgs, and render you doubly diligent 
to merit Ms. Downing’s affection for you, 
which is, I am certain, very great; 
for, in my days, I never faw any man 
more m love with a woman than he is with 


you.” 


Mrs. Strutton delivered her harangue 
without receiving any ‘interruption from 
her niece—Lucy, indéed, was too much 
taken up with the figure fhe intended to 
make in her new fphere of life, to think 
of what her aunt had been addrefling to 
her ears—She fat the image of Inatten- 
tion. The old lady was piqued at having 
talked fo long to no purpofe. ‘ Why, 
Lucy, child,” faid fhe, “ you don’t hear 
me, fure—you look, for all the world, 
like a perfon out of her mind—What are 
you dreaming about, hay, girl?” 

Lucy, rouzed by thofe few fentences, 
which were uttered in a louder key va 
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the foregoing ones, ftarted, and cried, 
¢¢ Madam !” 

‘© Ay, I thought you did not hear me.” 
She then repeated a confiderable part of 
her abovementioned {peech, and concluded, 
with a ftrong recommendation of gratitude. 

Lucy heaved a few fighs on hearing the 
captain’s name feveral times articulated ; 
but as se was out of England, and not 
in a fituation to marry her, fhe made her- 
felf pretty eafy about him. She gave 
herfelf up to the glittering ideas which 
danced in her head, and promifed her aunt 
toa. make a very decent wife. 

On the evening of the day after Mr. 
Downing’s depariure, Lucy being at the 
theatre was exceflively furprifed to fee cap- 
tain Harrifon enter the houfe. Little imag- 
ining that fhe was going to facrifice her- 
felf to the two wortt paflions by which a 
female bofom can be agitated, ambition 
and avarice, he advanced towards the place 
where fhe fat with the ftrongeft marks of 
pleafure in his countenance; but his coun- 
tenance was foon clouded with concern at 
her fainting in the arms of her aunt. 
The whole houfe was alarmed: the peo- 
ple upon the ftage were interrupted, and 
not being in the leaft attended to, ftood 
filent, wa.ting till their audience were ready 
to liften to the remainder of the play. 

Lucy, as foon as her fenfes returned, 
from the aétivity of feveral ladies and 
gentlemen, among whom the captain was 
not inaétive, near her, intreated her aunt 
to go home with her, as fhe found herfelf 
very much out of order. Mrs. Strutton 
was quite willing to comply with her re- 
quelt, as fhe thought her own apartment 
was at that time the propercit place for 
her; and, indeed, did not at all like to 
have her niece and herielf fo publickly 

ointed at. 

The captain attended them, and by his 
tender afliduities occafioned a fevere con- 
flict in Lucy’s bofom, between love and 
pride, which alternately took pofleffion of 
it: the former, at laft, fo far gained the 
afcendant that fhe could not help defiring 
her aunt in a whifper, juit when they came 

to the houfe at which they lodged, to in- 
vite the captain to fupper. a) 

Mrs. Strutton, not conceiving there 
could be any harm in making the requefted 
invitation, acted agreeably to the wilhes of 
her niece, and the captain fupped. 

The old lady, finding herieit not quite 
right, after having drank a few glaflcs of 
oppolite wines, retired to her chamber, 
and left the young folks together, with- 
out imagining that any ul confequences 
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Captain Harrifon ruins Lucy. 





would arife from a téte-a-té/e between tlent, 
as fhe relied on the difcyetion of the one, 
and on the honour of the other. 

When the captain faw the coat clear, he 
began to chide his Lucy, but in the 
genticit terms, for having deferted him, 
after fhe had promifed to marry nobody 
but himicif, and entered into engagements 
with a man who was old enough to be her 
father, meerly for his nioney. 

Lucy, in whofe breaft ambition had al. 
moft extinguifhed all the tender fenfations 
fhe had ever felt for Harrifon, was piqued 
at his prefuming to cenfure her for accept- 
ing of Mr. Downing’s flattering propofals, 
drew up, and told him, ina taunting tone, 
that fhe did not know what he meant by 
calling her conduct in queftion. “ If you 
had been ina fituation, Sir,” continued fhe, 
“* to {upport me in the tlyle I chufe to live, 
when you made your addrefles to me, I 
fhould not have hefitated to give you my 
hand; but I don’t think i am obliged to 
beggar myfelf for any man breathing.” 

This ipeech not a little provoked the 
capiain in return; but he was artful 
enough to conceal tie irritating emotions 
which he felt on the delivery of it; and 
fhrewdly conjeturing, from the ferment 
into which his few correcting expreflions 
had thrown her, as well as trom certain 
fymptoms ftrikingly vifible in her counten- 
ance, that he had fll a corner in her 
heart, buried his refentment under a face 
brightened with fmiles, and re-attacked 
her in language admirably calculated to res 
vive the tendernefs which fhe certainly dif- | 
covered for him before his departure from 
England. 

Subdued by that language, fhe was fo 
much foftened by it, that her tendernefs 
for him did revive, and the faid with a figh, 
while he prefled her hand to his lips, 
and looked up in her face impatiently for 
areply, ‘¢ that fhe was forry fhe had gone 
too far with Mr. Downing to recede with 
honour.” ' 

Harrifon immediately availing himflf 
of an anfwer fo favourable to the defign 
which his violent paffion for her, added 
to his refentment, had put into his head, 
poured out the effufions of love with an 
increafed volubility, and accompanied thofe 
effufions with fo many fupplemental looks 
and actions of the moft perfuafive kind, 
that fhe funk at laft, overwhelmed by their 
combined powers, into his arms. Un- 
happily for Lucy, the captain at that cri- 
tical moment proved a Lothario, and ri- 
fled thofe beauties unlicenfed of which the 
had refufed him the legal enjoyment. 
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When fhe waked from her delirium the 
farted with horrer at the condition in which 
fhe found herfelf, burft into an agony of 
tears, and was ready to tear herfelf to 
yeces. While the was in this diftracted tt: ite, 
the greateft addre{s imaginable was requilite 
to prevent her from pubhifhing her fhame. 
Hariifon, however, thoroughly convinced 
her, by arguments too cogent to be refitted, 
that it was her intere{l to be as fecret as the 
grave. Juttwicn he had fo convinced her, 
Mrs. Strutton, being recovered, entered the 
yoom ; and Lucy to well remembered whiat 
the captain had told her, that fhe ere 
with as much cor npolure, though her - mind 
was im a perturbation not to be defcribed, 
as if fhe hadreally been the veltal her aunt 
believed her to be. 

Harrifon foon afterwards tock his leave, 
and lett Margate the next morning. 

Mr. Downing, having acquainted Mifs 
Budgell, 19 a very polite and atfeétionate 
letter, that he could not proceed with his 
preparations for the day on which he pro- 
mifed himfelf the highett happinefs, with- 
out confulting her in perfon, fhe and her 
aunt fet out in:mediately for London, 

One morning when Mr. Downing was 
carrying Mrs. Strutton and his furure in his 
coach to Carr’s, in order to affilt at the 
chufing of wedding-cloaths for the latter, 
he was not a little furprifed to hear Lucy 
exclaim, in rapturous accents, on feeing a 
{mart young officer vga. over fome 
prints in Sayers fhop,---‘¢ O madam! 
there’s captain Harrifon, does not he look 
charmingly to-day ?°’---Struck with that ex- 
clamation, and not quite pleafed with it, he 
determined, though feemingly regardlels 
of what he had heard, to make an en- 
quiry after the charming gentleman as {oon as 
he had houfed the ladies on Ludgate-hill. 

Having defired them to amufe them- 
felves with the neweft filks till he returned 
from Serjcants-Inn, as he had forgot to 
ftop to afk his lawyer a queftion, he walk- 
ed away as fait as he could to Sayer’s, and 
luckily, be thought, found the gentleman 
whofe name Lucy had mentioned in fo 
particular a manner. 

The captain, on being afked, rather a- 
bruptly, by a man whom he had never feen 
before, whether he was acquainted with a 
Mis Budgell, made a reply of fo equivocal a 
nature, that Mr. Downing was extremely 
diflatished with it, and frongly fufpecting 
that there had been an improper intimacy 
between them, returned to Car's, fully 
refolved to poftpone his nuptials till the dif- 
cretion of his intended bride was, in his 
opinion, indifputable.---By poftponing his 
wedding-day, he had great reafon to com- 
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pliment himf 


elf on his own penetration ; 
for on the yery next morning a friend of 
his, juit arr ved from Margate, informed 
hin, that captain Harrifon’s affair with 
Miis Budgeil was ali over that falhionable 
town. 





Prefent STATE of Europe for OSteber, 
1769. Continued from Poe 454. 


Dominions of the Houfe of AusTRIA. 


HE kingdom of Bohemia is furround- 

ed by hi: sh mountains and woods, 
and every province is divided from ano- 
ther by a chain of mountains. It enjoys 
but an indifferent air, for though it 1s warm 
and pleafant, it 1s not accounted very 
wholeiome ; and this is fuppofed to be 
partly owing to the large thick woods with 
which it abounds. The foil is faid to be 
rich in general, though in fome places 
fandy. It is well watered by the rivers 
Muldaw, Egra, Oder, Viflula, Moraw, 
Teyn, and Igla. It produces corn, buck. 
wheat, and millet, fruits, excellent hops, 
faffron, calamus, ginger, good red wines, 
and paiture, flax, wool and timber. ‘They 
have a {trong large breed of horles, great 
numbers of which are often bought up to 
remount the French cavalry. Its moun- 
tains are the richeitt in Europe, in gold, 
filver, precious itones, copper, quick-fil- 
ver, and faltpetre. The country yields alio 
terra fillata, or fealed earth, Mufcovy 
glafs, itone, or pit coal, alum, vitriolic 
water, marble, mineral waters, and hot 
baths. Here are alfo numerous herds of 
cattle, plenty of game and wild fowl, with 
bears, lynxes, wolves, foxes, martens, bad- 
gers, beavers, otters, and in the rivers and 
ponds are well taited fifh of all forts. 

The principal manufaéture is linen, of 
which they export great quantities, toge- 
ther with corn, malt, hops, and mineral 
waters. ‘They have alfo coniiderable mae 
nufaétuies of copper, iron, glafs, earthen 
ware, and paper, of which alfo a part is 
exported. 

Bohemia was for a confiderable time 
governed by dukes, and afterwards by 
kings, who were limited in their power, 
and eleéted by the {tates ; yr they 
ufually kept to the family of the deceafed 
monarch. After the battle of: the White 
Mountain, in 1620, the crown was made 
hereditary in the Aufinan family ; fo 
that from that time the {tates have had 
nothing more to do with refpect to - 
right of fucceffion. The ttates, indeed, ar 
fuinmoned every year, by command of the 
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emprefs queen, anel meet at Prague ; but 
it is onty for form’s fake. They contitt of 
the clergy, nobility, gentry, and repre 
fentatives of the towns. Here acommifiicn- 
er from the fovereign lays before them the 
neceflity of granting {uch fupplies as the 
court demands, which ufually amount to 
a very great fum. 

Bohemia is divided into twelve circles ; 
but the city of Prague, on account of 
its dignity, is not included in any circle. 
The county of Glatz was ceded, in the 
year 1742, to the king of Pruffia, and by 
him added to Silefia. Bohemia is generally 
confidered as part of Germany, but with 
very little reafon, for it is not in any oi 
the nine circles ; neither does it contribute 
any thing towards the forces or revenues of 
the empire; nor is it fubjeét to any of 
its laws. 

The language of the Bohemians is a 
diale&t of the Sclavonic, but fomewhat 
harfher than that of their neighbours. 
Mott of the people of fafhion fpeak hich 
Dutch or German, with which the Jan- 
guage is alfo intermixed. The Romith 
religion chiefly prevails here; but the Jews 
are tolerated at Prague. The revenue of 
Bohemia is about a million fterling a year. 
It is about nine hundred fquare German 
miles, or four thoufand Englith, in extent ; 
being bounded to the North by Mifnia, 
Lufatia, and Silefia; tothe Weit by Erz- 
gebirge, the Voightland, the margravate of 
Culinbach and the Upper Palatinate ; to 
the South by Bavaria and Auftria; and 
to the Eaft by Moravia, Silefia, and the 
county of Glatz. 

Moravia. A great part of this mar- 
quilate is over-run with Woods and moun- 
tains, the latter of which are in general 
barren; but the more champaign parts 
tolerably fertile, yielding corn, with plenty 
of hemp and flax, good {aftron, and patture. 
Nor is it altogether deftitute of wine red 
and white, fruits, and garden ftuff. It 
alfo abounds in horfes, black cattle, fheep, 
and goats, as well as wild fowl, game, 
venifon, bees, honey, hares, foxes, wolves, 
beavers, and a beatt of prey, called ryfowe, 
about the fize of a dog, having its belly 
and feet {potted, and leaping fuddenly on its 
prey: from rocks or trees. In this countr 
ikewife are quarries of marble, baftard dia- 
monds, amethyfts, alum, iron, fulphur, 
falt-petre, and vitriol, with wholefome 
mineral waters, and warm {prings; but 
falt is imported. Its rivers, of which the 
March and Mera are the chief, abound 
with trout, cray-fifh, barbels, eels, jack, 

erch, and many other forts of fifh. Their 
anguage differs but little from the Bohe- 





mian ; but the nobility and citizens fpeak 
Germen and French. 

Moravia was antiently inhabited by the 
Quadi, who were driven out by the Sclavi. 
Its kings, whe were once powerful and 
independent, afterwards became dependent 
on and tributary to the German emperors 
and kings. At lait, in the year 908, the 
Moravian kingdom was parcelled out 
among the Germans, Poles, and Hunga- 
rians. In 1086, that part of it properly 
called Moravia, was declared a marquifate 
by the German king Henry IV. and united 
with Bohemia, to whote dukes and kings 
it hath ever fince been fubjc&t. Though 
it is not very populous, it contains about 
forty greater or walled towns, and one 
hundred and ninety-eight market towns, 
belides villages, &c. The ftates of the 
country confit of the clergy, lords, knights, 
and burgefies ; and the diets, when fum- 
moned by the regency, are held at Brunn. 

The marquifate 1s ftill governed by its 
own peculiar conttitutions, under the di- 
reclortum in jublicis G cameralibus, and the 
fupreme judicatory at Vienna. It is di- 
vided mato fix circles, each of which has its 
captain, and contributes to its fovereign 
about one third ef what is exacted of Bo- 
hemia. ‘Towards the expences of the 
military eftablifhment of the whole Au- 
itrias hereditary countries, its yearly quota 
iS ¥,856,490 florins. Seven reg:ments of 
foot, one of cuiraffiers, and one of dra- 
goons, are ulually quartered in it. 

The emperor Ferdinand II. after the 
defeat of the eleétor palatine, whom 
the Moravians had chofen king, as well 
as the Bohemiams, re-ettabhfhed popery 
here: there are ftill, however, fome pro- 
teftants. The fupreme ecclefiaftical ju- 
rifdiétion, under the bifhop, is vetted in a 
coniiftory. 

The commerce of thts country is in- 
contiderable. 

The Moravians are m general open 
hearted, not ealy to be provoked or ps- 
cified, obedient to their mafters, true 
to their promifes, but credulous of old 
prophecies, and much addi¢ted to drink- 
ing; though neither fuch fots, or bigots, 
as they are reprefented by fome geographers. 
The boors, indeed, upon the river Hanak, 
are faid to be a thievifh, unpolifked brutal 
race. ‘The fciences begin to lift up their 
heads a little among the Moravians, the 
univerfity of Olmutz having lately been 
put on a better footing. 

Moravia is about a hundred and twenty 
miles in length, and:an hundred in breadth. 
It is bounded to the feuth by Auftria ; 
to the noth by Glatz and Silefia ; < é 























the welt, by Bohemia; and to the eaft 
by Siletia and Hungary. 
Lufatia, It is bounded to the eaft by 


Silefia; to the weft by Mifnia; to the - 


fouth by Rohemia; end to the north by 
the Marquifate of Brandenburch. Till 
towards the middie of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Upper Lufatia was called the Mark, 
i. e. the Marquifate or Land of Budifzin 
and Gorlitz ; and the Lower only Lufatia. 
The heathy and mountainous tracts are 
generally barren; but the lower ch m- 


aien and marfh-lands, ave tolerably 
fertile, producmg pafture, wheat, rye, 


oats, barley, buck-wheat, peas, lentils, 
beans, and millet 3 together with flax, 
hops, tobacco, fome white and red wine, 
and alfo manna. ‘There are alfo itone 
quarries, medicinal fprings, baftard dia- 
monds, agates, and jaipers, earths and 
clays for tobacco pipes; and all forts of 
eartaen-ware, alum, good iron, vitriolic 
and copper-wacer; nor is it deititute of 
cattle, fith, and venifon. The rivers Spree, 
the Schwarze, or Black Elfter, and the 
Pulznitz, have their fources in the Lufa- 
tias, which are alfo watered by the Neifie 
and Queis. The antient inhabitants of 
this- country were the Saxons, who were 
fucceeded by the Vandals ; and thefe by 
the Sorber-Wends, a Sclavonian people. 
The preient inhabitants, the defcendants 
of the Wends, have an odd dreis; and 
their language is fo inarticulate and g¢ut- 
tural, that it hath been faid, it might be 
pronounced without lips, teeth, or tongue ; 
but the towns are alimoit wholly peopled 
by Germans. 

In the eleventh century many cloifters 
were erected in the country; but at the 
reformation fuch: numbers embraced Lu- 


theranifm, that it became the predominant | 


religion, and {till continues, though there 
are yet feveral Roman catholic foundati- 
ons, churches, market: towns, and villages. 
The enthufiattic fe& of Herrenhuther’s un- 
happily pofi¢ffes a great influence and 
efteem here. There are confidcrable ma- 
nufactures of woollen and linen ftutfs, 
elpecially in Upper Lufatia. 

In the Upper Lufatia are fix towns which 
appear at the land-diets; fixteen finaller 
country towns, and four market towrs. 
In the Lower are four diet-towns; thir- 
teen country-towns, and two market ones. 
Both marquifates were formerly {ubject 
either to the kings of Bohemia, the arch- 
dukes of Auftria, or ele€tors of Branden- 
burg ; but in 1636, both were abjolutely 
ceded to the eleétor of Saxony, in lieu of 
the feventy-two tons of gold, which he 
expended in affitting the emperor, Ferdi- 
nand II, againit the Bohemians. 


Lufatia and Silefia defcribed, 
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Sila. This dutchy is bounded to the 
eaft by Poland: to the weft by Moravia, 
Bohemia, Lu{atia, and the county of Glatz; 
to the north by a chain of mountains, and 
a thicket ef confiderable extent, which fe- 
parates it from Hungary; and to the north 
by the Mark of Brandenburg. From the 
north-weft to the fouth-eaft it is about two 
hundred and twenty-five miles, and about 
one hundred where broadeft ; but it is 
much contraéted at both ends. Upon the 
franiiers of this country, to the weft and 
fouth, are very high mountains, and fome 
likewife in other parts of it. One of the 
ridges upon the frontiers is ftiled the Ri- 
phan mountains, another the Moravian, 
another the Bohemian, and another the 
Hungarian, Crapack, or Carpathian. A 
branch of the Bohemian is called the 
Giant Mountains. The winter on thefe 
hilly traéts is more fevere, fets in fooner, 
and lafts longer than in the low lands 
Little or no grain is raifed in the moun- 
tains, and fome fandy tracts ; tho’ the ref 
of the country is abundantly fruitful, not 
only in-grain, but fruits, roots, pafturey 
flax, hops, madder, tobacco, and hemp, 
yielding alfo fome wine, with confiderable 
quantities of filk and honey. In many 
places are great woods of pine, fir, beech, 
larch, and other trees, affording tar, pitch, 
rofin, turpentine, lamp-black, and timber 
for all ules. In this country alfo is found 
marble of feveral forts, fome precious 
ftones, Hme-itone, mill-ftone, pit-coal, 
turf, vitriol, fome filver ore, copper, lead, 
iron, and mineral fprings. Great numbers 
of black cattle and horfes are brought hi- 
ther from Poland and Hungary for fale, 
thofe bred in the country not being fufhici- 
ent; but of theep, goats, and venifon, they 
have great plenty. As for wild beatts, 
here are lynxes, foxes, weafils, otters, and 
beavers. ‘The rivers, lakes, and ponds, 
yield fith of feveral forts, particularly ftur- 
geons, feveral ells in length, and falmon. 
Befides a number of {mall itreams to water 
this country, there is the Oder, which tra- 
verfes it almoft from one end to the other; 
and the Viltula, which, aftcr a pretty long 
courie through it, enters Poland. The 
number of the cities and market-towns are 
about two hundred, including the county 
of Glatz; and that of the villages five 
thoufand. The inhabitants, who are come 
puted to be about a million and half, are 
a mixture of Germans, Poles, and Mora- 
vians. The language generally fpoken is 
German; but in fome places the Sclavonic 
dialect prevails. ‘The itates confilt of the 
princes and dukes, and thole called State 
lords, with the nobility, who are immedi- 
ZA 2 ately 

































































540 Hungary and its incorporated 


ately fubje&t to the fovereicn, and the re- | 
prefentatives of the chief cities; but fince 
the country fell under the dominion of the 
king of Pruffia, no furftentage or diets have 
been held. The king, however, when 
he took poffefion of the country, con-’ 
rmed all the other privileges of the in- 
habitants. With refpect to religion, not 
only proteftants, but papilts, Jews, and 
Greeks enjoy full liberty of confcience. 
The greateit part of Silefia lies in the dio- 
cele of Breflau ; but fome part of it in the 
Polifh dicceies of Pofen and Cracow. 


HuNGARY, and its incorporated Countries. 


This kingdom, or at leaft the createlt 
part of it, was ancient!y called Pannonia, 
from the Pannonians, who were deicended 
from the Sclavi; but it took the name of 
Hungary from the Huns, a Scythian or 
Tartar nation, who took pofleflion of 
it inthe gth century. It lies between the 
18th and 2zd deg. of E. long. and be- 
twixt the 45th, and ggth deg. of N. lat. 
being bounded to the N. by the Carpa- 


“thian mountains, which feparate it from 


Poland; to the §. by Servia and the 
river Drave, which divides it from Scla- 
vonia ; tothe W. by Moravia, Auttria, and 
Stiria; and to the eaft by Walachia and 
Tranfylvania. It is about two hundred 
and forty miles in length, and two hundred 
and fifty in breadth, and is divided into 
Upper and Lower Hungary, the formerbeing 
that part which lies towards the eaft, and 
the latter that which lies towards the weit. 
The northern parts of the kingdom are 
mountainous and barren, but healthy ; the 
fouthern, on the contrary, are level, and ex- 
ceeding fruitful, but not very healthy. The 
country alone the Danube, from Prefburg 
to Belgrade, for upwards of two hundred 
miles, is one continued plain, and no foil 
can be more fertile; but the air, by reafon 
of the many fwamps and morafles, is not 
fo whole. ome, as on the higher and drier 
grounds. Here are mines of gold, filver, 
copper, tron, lead, quickfilver, cinnabar, 
antinony, yellow orpiiment, fulphur, vi- 
triol, mercaiie, falt, native and fa€titious, 
falt-petre, magnets, afbettos, or ftone flax, 
marble of feveral colours, alabafter, with 
diamouds, and ail forts of precious ftones. 
Corn is in fuch plenty, that it is fold for 
one fixth of its price in England. ‘Their 
gropes are Jarzve and jufcious; and their 
wines, ecipecially thofe of Tokay, pre- 
ferred to any in Europe. They have 
vait numbers of cattle and horfes, the lat- 
ter moitly inoufe coloured, with buffaloes, 
deer, wild fowl, game, and fifh, and many 





fpecies of wild beafis, particularly chamois 

goats, bears, and lynxes. Tobacco, faffron, 

buck wheat, millet, melons, and chefnuts 
row here. 

The Hungarians have always been re- 
puted good foldiers, which they excel in 
more than arts and learning. The no- 
bility affect great pomp and magnificence, 
and are much addicted to featting and 
caroufing. The men are, in general, ftrong 
and well proportioned ; they fhave their 
heads, but leave whifkers on their upper 
lip; wearing fur caps on their heads, a 
clofe bodied coat, ent with a fafh, with 
a fhort cloak or mantle over all, fo con- 
trived as to be buckled under the arm. 

There are four languages fpoken in this 
country, namely, the Hungarian, which, 
like the people, is of Scythian origin, and 
has little or no afinity with any European 
tongue; the German, Sclavonian, and 
Latin. The laft is fpoken not only by the 
better fort of people, but by the common 
people, though very corruptly. 

The trade is almoft centered in the hands 
of the Turks and Jews, and confilts 
chicfly, as for exports, in wine, horfes, 
cattle, metals, minerals, faffron, wool, and 
leather. 

The Hungarians were formerly governed 
by a duke; but upon Ferdinand’s mount- 
ing the imperial throne in 1527, the Au- 
trians found means to influence the eleétions 
in fuch a manner as to keep the crown in 
their family till 1687, when it was fettled 
hereditarily on their male heirs; and now, 
in confequence of an aft made by the diet 
at Prefburg, in 1723, in cale of failure of 
heirs male, it defcends to females. The 
ftates of the kingdom contfilt of the pre- 
lates, the barons, gentry, and royal towns. 
To the firit clafs belong the two arch- 
bifhops, a dozen bithops, as many abbots 
and provofts, with the Pauline and Pre- 
monftratenfian Jefuits. To the fecond, 
the ftadtholder or palatine, who repre- 
fents the king, the court-judge, the ban or 
viceroy of Dalmatia, Croatia, and Scla- 
vonia, the ftadtholder of Tranfilvania, 
the sreat treafurer, the great cup-bearer, 
the fteward of the houfhold, the matter of 
the horfe, the lord chamberlain, the cap- 
tain of the yeomen of the guards, and 
the grand marfhal of the courts, who are 
ftiied the great barons, together with the 
inferior bans, or counts and barons. ‘To 
the third clafs belong the gentry, fome of 
whom have noble manors, and others only 
the privilege of nobles. To the. fourth 
clafs belong the royal free cities, which 
are not fubjeét to the counts, but hold im- 
mediately of the king. ‘The gentry = 
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who hold of the archbifhops and bifhops, 
have the fame privileges as the Hungarian 
nobility. The com: non people are vaftals 
to he ilies on whofe land they live, 
whether thefe lands belong to the crown, 
the clergy, nobility, or gentry. 

The crdinary revenue of this kingdom 
exceeds a million fterling, arifing from the 
mines, duties of cattle, royal demefnes, 
faltworks, contributions, cuftoms, &c. The 
fortifications contt: intly maintained on the 
frontiers againit the Turks, are a great 
expence to the government. Hungary 
can eafily bring into the field a hundred 
thoufand men, regulars and militia; for 
‘there are fifty thovfand in a@tual pays and 
the provinces furnifh the other fitty thou- 
fad when they are wanted. 

Tranjjlvania. This country is part of 
the ; ancient Dacia, and had its modern 
name from its fituation, tranfylvas, 2. é. 
beyond the woods or forelts, which divide 
it from H fungary. It is about one hun- 
dred and fixty miles from north to fouth ; 
and one hundred and fiity from eaft me 

eft ; being | ounded tothe north by Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Moldavia; on the 
fouth by Wal: Tp ind T emelies ; on the 
ealt by Moldivia; and on the weft by Hun- 
gary. Its mountains yield gold, filver 
iron, lead, Copper, qui ickfilver, and a 
falt, cinnabar, fulphur, vitri iol, faltpetre, 
antimony, red-ochre, ifinglafs, and ‘other 
minerals; and fev eral of them are clothed 
with vines. Many petrifying, falt, and 
medicinal {prings, cold and hot, with a 
great variety of plants, are alfo found a- 
mong them. The ficids and vallies are 
rich and fertile, yielding various forts of 
fruits and grain ; and the forefts abound 
with buffaloes, elks, flags, and wild goats, 
bears, foxes, martens, lynxes, ermines, 
beavers, wild alles, wolves, bees, &c. Vatt 
numbers alfo of black cattle and horfes are 
bred here: of the Jatier there is a wild 
fort, with manes hinging down to the 
ground, The pr incipal- rivers are the 
Szamos, the Maros, and the Aluta. As 
to the inhabitants they are of feveral forts, 
as Hungarians, Saxons, Walachians, Ar- 
mcnians, Bulg garians, Greeks, Rafcians, or 
Servians, a people of Tartar original, 
called Sekli. Here are alfo Jews and Zig- 
duns, or Gyplics, as m Hungary. Ail 
religions are tolerated ; but the proteftant 
is more prevalent than the Romifh reli- 
gion. 

For a long time this country was chiefly 
governed by waywodes, fet up and fup- 
parted fometimes by the Turks, and foime- 
tines by the emperor of Germany. In 
1713, Michael Apaffi, the jaft of thefe 
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waywodes, dying without iffue, Tran- 
fylvania was annexed to Hungary, with- 
out regarding the claims of the Rakotzi 
family ; 5; and fince 1722, hath been made 
hereditary to the princes and princefles of 
the houfe of Auttnia; whereas before, 
the prince was eleéted. The ttates refem- 
ble thofe of Hungary. The military etta- 
blifhment of Tranfylvania confiils at pre- 
fent of only fix regiments, under a cum- 
mander in chief ; tho’ the empref{s-queen 
derives a contiderabie revenue from it. 

Sclavonia. The country anciently com- 
prehended under this name, extende -d from 
the Adriatic to the Black $ the Sclavi 
having over-run all thefe pros ANCES ; and 
to this day, the langu ages {poken in them, 
are all dialeéts or corruptions of the Scla- 
vonic. Modern Sclavonia has the Drave 
on the north, and the Save on the fouth, 
terminating eafiward on the Danube, and 
weltward on Carniola ; and extending a- 
bout three hundred miles from ealt to weft. 
In 1746 it was unitcd to Hungary by the 
emprets queen. 

Croatia. This is part of the antient 
Hlyricum, about eighty miles in length, 
and feventy in breadth. It is divided from 
Sclavonia by the Drave. ‘he Croats de- 
tive their origin from the Sclavi; and their 
language is a dialeét of the Sclavonian. The 
foil, where cultivated, is fruitful; but be- 
ing a barrier, and much expofed to in- 
roads, it is chiefly untilled. ‘The greatett 
part is fubje&t to the houfe of Auttria. 

Dalmatia. This country had its name 
from its ancient capital Delmiuin, or Del- 
minium, which was deftroyed by the Ro- 
mans in the year of the city 597. In the 
fifteenth century, the Venetians reduced the 
whole country, but at prefent are matters 
only of the chief inaritime places. The Au- 
ftrians, Turks, and Ragufans, fhare the 
reft of it amongft them. The language and 
cuftoms of the inhabitans are Sclavonian ; 
and thew religion Roman catholic.. The 
mountains are covered with olives, vines, 
and myrtles, or tlocks of fheep; and lined 
with gold and filver ore. The plains are 
fertile, and feed abundance of cattle. 
Under Dalmatia is included Morlachia, a 
couniry full of high mountains, in length 
about fixty miles, and in breadth eighty. 
The inhabitants are of Walaciian extrac- 
tion; for the name of the country is 
contraétion of Mauro Walachia, or Black 
Watachia ; and the Walachians, it is iaid, 
are dcicendants of the Roman colonies 
that were anciently planted in theie coun- 
tries. ‘There is a people in this country 
and in Carniola called Ufcocks, a rough 
favage race, much addicted to rapine, and 
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noted for their agility, fkipping like goats 

fe S ! b 
among the mountains, from rock to rock. 
Their language is Walachian ; and their 
relizion the’ Greek. 





Jo the Printer of the Town and Country 
MaGAazZiIne, 


The Expulfion of a Member trom the Houfe of 
Commons confidered. 


STIR, 
PPE late ele&tions at Brentford for a 


reprefentative for the county of Mid- 
dlcfex, have caufed great fpeculation ; and 
the tranfactions of parliament relative there- 
to, have apparently civen mf to a vaniety of 
opinions: fo that we now fee prevalent in 
Taany counties of tlis kingdora, a {pirit of 
petitioning the throne for redref$ of a fup- 
poied grievance m this afiar.—And as 
al] Buitith fubje€ts certainly have a right to 
think for themfelves, we weuld do well to 
coniider the prefent cafe attentively and 
ipartially, before we enter into either fide 
of the quefion, and not fuffer ourtelves to 
be biafled by our regard cr affection for any 
fet of men, or any diflike we may enter- 
tain towards others; eipecially, as the 
power of a houfe of commons, which is 
the fecurity of our lib:rties, feems greatly 
afieied by the prefent debate; and although 
the confequences of it fhould not be felt in 
the prefentege, yet pofterity will moft pro- 
bably feel tlie effeé&ts of any bad precedent 
eftablifhed now. We cucht, therefore, 
not only as we value our own rights, but 
as it is incumbent on us to hand them 
down to our defcendanis, im the fame 
manner in which we have received them 
from our anceftors, to be cautious and at- 


tentive to what confequences may be ap- 


prehended from a difpute of the people 
with a houfe of commons which reprefent 
ther, and is the fecurity of their liber- 
ties. 

I would, therefore, from a conviction of 
the duty and intereit of Englifhmen, in 
this ref{peét, humbly offer my fentiments 
to the world, through the medium of 
your Magazine; and if they are of fer- 
vice to the public, or any individual, by 
inducing a {pirit of moderation, or caufe 
us to reflect on the fteps neceflary to be 
taken in this crifis, it will give me the 
higheit fatistuction. 

It appears there are many who fay that 
the expulfion of Mr. Wilkes from the 
houle of commons, when eleéted by the 
county of Middlefex, is unconftitutional, 
illegal, and an incroachment on the liber- 
tes of Britihh fubjects. 





The Rights of the Commons 


I for my part humbly apprehend, that 
the expulfion of Mr. Wilkes, or any other 
which the Houfe of Commons fhall judge 
unqualified to fit as a member of that body, 
to be conftitutional and legal ; and by the 
manner of expulfion in the prefent cafe, 
(that is, by the voice of the houfe of 
commons alone) the privileges of the Bri- 
tifh commons have been maintained and 
preferved, and fhall, therefore, beg leave to 
offer my reafons ; but firft premifing what 
I underftand te be the original founda- 
tion of a Britifh parliament, or houfe of 
commons. 

Parliaments in Britain are known to 
confit of reprefentatives ele&ted by the 
people. Asawhole nation could not con- 
vene, it was confidered the moft certain 
method of colle€ting the fenfe of the na- 
tion, that each county, together with the 
boroughs, fhould eleét from among ft them- 
felves a certain number of men who were 
to reprefent them in parliament, to meet at 
the times required by their foverei.n ; and 
during the fitting of fuch parliament 
(which is during the fovereign’s pleafure) 
they are to deliberate upon the meafures 
proper to be taken to fecure the peace and 
lafting felicity of their conitituents, the 
prefervation of their properties and eftates. 
For this purpofe, they are vefted with 
the power of confidering and framing 
Jaws which they fhall judge moft whole- 
fome for our conititution, for the good of 
fociety, and protection of individuals, 
as well as the community in general ; 
that no tax be levied for this, or any 
other purpofe, but what fhall be given by 
the parliament: that there may not be 
any thing that fhall have power to affect 
the perfons or eftates of Brit:fh commons, 
but what fhall have the fanétion and con- 
currence of fuch parliament. And that 
the people’s intereft may be the more imme- 
diately confidered and attended to, their 
repreientatives are in their own perfons to 
be pofleffed of eftates in land, of a certain 
annual value ; and their electors to be free- 
men, or freeholders, of the feveral coun- 
ties, or of corporations in borough towns. 

Hence it is legal for the houfe of commons 
to expel any member, they, or the majority 
of them, fhall judge unqualified to fitin that 
houfe: and that fuch expulfion is conftitu- 
tional, will immediately appear to an 
unprejudiced mind; efpecially when we 
confider, that a parliament, chofen by the 
people for the purpofes abovementioned, 
muit have full power to do whatfoever 1s 
neceffary or proper for the good of the 
whole community ; and, therefore, this 
power cannot be limited in any refpect. tf 



























Tf the end and dcfign of a parliament, or 
houfe of commons, be the good govern- 
ment of our community, mutt not that 
toufe have full authority from thole by 
whom the members thereof are deputed, 
to take whatever fteps they fhall judge pro- 
per to anfwer that falutary end? and is not 
every act of theirs binding on every indivi- 
dual who is reprefented by them ? In 
fhort, are tley not, in effect, the whole 
commons of Great-Britain ; and, there- 
fore, every action of theirs towards thofe 
cominons legal, in the fame degree as if 
done by eaci individual himfelf. They, 
indeed, as men may be liable to error and 
iniftake in the confeqnences expe&ed from 
their determinations; but if this cannot 
maxe their determinations illegal (or un- 
coniiitutional, which they have the power 
to determine) in one cate, furely it cannot 
in any, without their authority were pre- 
feribed, and the boundaries fixed how far 
the fame fhould extend towards the com- 
mons of Great-Britain: therefore it ap- 
pears, that any thing done by the houle 
of commons cannot be illegal to the body 
reprefented, more than a fingle individual 
could aét illegally in the diftribution of any 
right or property velted in himfelf alone. 

Unconttitutionaily they no doubt may 
act; and in the cafe of fuch an unconttitu- 
tional a&t, there is no remedy but in them- 
felves to repeai the evil which has arifen ; and 
which remedy a good parliament, no doubt, 
wiil apply, as it is their duty and intereit. 

Bui can we fay they have aéted uncon- 
ftitutionally in the expulfion of Mr. Wilkes, 
without denying the exiftence of the crimes 
whereof he has been found guilty ? 

I hope vice has not yet got to fucha 
height in our nation, as that any one 
would dire to fay that no crimes, of how- 
ever deep a dye, are fufficient caufe for the 
expulfion of a member from our houfe of 
commons, ‘This furely would not be le- 
gal; nor would it be falutary for our con- 
ftitution. 

Vice, which is an infringement of laws, 
as well civil as facred, cannot be fup- 
pofed proper to have a voice in form- 
ing laws which are to govern a well regu- 
lated nation, or to preferve thofe falutary 
laws, while itfelf fhall trample upon and 
break through them. Then if it is necef- 
fury that certain vices fhall unqualify inen 
for a voice in our legiflature, is it not con- 
ftitutional and juft that {uch vicious per- 
fons be expelled? and what method fo 
proper, as that they be expelled by the body 
which may be atfected by them ? or, indeed, 
what elfe has the authority to do with it? 
Such an expulion is not the punifhment of 


not affected by Mr. Wilkes’s Expul/ion. 


= 
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the crimes of the expelled ; but the necef- 
fary fcep for preferving the intecrity of the 
body of which they would make a part. 
Punithment for crimes belones to the laws 
which are offended; and every crime that 
Is contrary to law, is on offence azcinft the 
royal cuchority, the lords, and commons 3 
and thcrefore they are all imterefted to pu- 
nifh, But the expulfion of a member from 
the houfe of commons is not to be coni{i- 
dered as the punifhment of his crimes: 
thofe the laws have itill the right to judge 
of, and imay punith as fhall be found meet 3 
but the members of that houfe are fuppofed 
to firthere for the public good, and not 
for their own emo!ument, further than as 
every fubjeé is interefted in the public wel- 
fare ; and the expulfion of a bad member 
is his own advantage, in the fame degree as 
he is interefted in the public good: and 
by the expulfion of Mr. Wilkes, or any 


other member from the houle of ceorh- 


mons, by a voice of that houfe alone, the 

rights and privileges of the Britith com- 

mons have been maintained and preferved. 
Pepe a? , 

_ The rights of no perfon can be affected 

m the expulfion of a reprefentative of the 

commons, but the whole commons of 


} Great-Britain ; and therefore the perfons 


who reprefent thofe commons fhou!d have 


} the fole power of expelling any member 


they fhall judge unqualified for the creat 
purpofe of parliament, as they only are 
fully intrufted to take whatever meafures 
they think will tend to the advantage of 
the body reprefented. Can it be faid that 


‘the houfe of commons encroach on the 


rights or privileges of the commons of 


, this Kingdom, if they do not give up to 


government, or otherwife, any right or 
privilege which properly belong to their 
own body, or the commons they repre- 
fent ? Had they in this cafe made a prece- 
dent, that the expuliion of a member could 
not be etieéted without an aét of parlia- 
ment, that is, to have required the royal 
affent and the houfe of lords; would it 
not be yielding a privelege of their own, 
and a right of the commons of Great- 
Britain, and which might in future have 
been felt to be a real grievance to the Bri- 
tifh commons? This perhaps may be more 
clearly illuftrated by the following exam- 
ple. Suppofe, inftead of Mr. Wilkes, a 
man, whom the mintfry defired to bring in- 
to parliament, had been chofen by a venal 
borough or county (that fuch there are we 
cannot doubt) who was arraigned before 
the houfe of commons of cries as great, 
or if you pleale, greater crimes than thofe 
whereof Mr. Wilkes is accufed; which a 


F majority of the houfe were of opinion 


renders 
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rendered him. difgualified for a feat there, 
yet they could not legally expel him with- 
out the royal aflent and the houfe of 
lords; and as that perhaps might not be 
granted, if they thought differently of his 
crimes, as different people furely may ; 
then would he not be a member ftill, and a 
member of that body which reprefent the 
commons of Great-Britain, who have the 
power to difpofe of them and their ettates, 
fo far as they may judge to be for the pub- 
lic utility? And if we fuppofe a greater 
number of fuch members, the cafe is worfe, 
and the commons {till have no redrefs but 
In an act of pariiament, when it fhould 
lie in themielves ; and that it is their in- 
tereft that it Should, muft be evident, and 
will ftill farther appear, if, on the other 
hand, we confider the confequence to our 
country, or even to the individual borough 
or county, whofe member is expelled for 
crimes of which he-is found guilty by a 
houfe of commons. Have they not the 
power to chufe another, and whom they 
pleafe? And can they fay no other man 
can be found in their county, or in this 
nation, who is fo fit to reprefent them, 
as he who is thus arraigned and con- 
victed? Surely no! for let him poffefs 
what wifdom or knowledge foever he may, 
yet there muft be others as wife as he, and 
thoieé too whofe morals are found, and 
who can neither be arraigned nor found 
guilty of atrocious crimes. Therefore 
is it not evident that the confequence of 
the determination in queftion cannot pre- 
judice the commons of Great-Britain in 
any parliament, even in one that may 
be the moit venal, unlefs we could fuppote 
(whatis not to be fuppofed) a time when 
there fhould be but one or few wife fe- 
nators, or incorruptible men in the whole 
kingdom ; and that they were expelled the 
houfe on a conviction of high crimes. 
Whereas, on the contrary, is it not de- 
monttrable, that if it had been voted that 
an act of parliament was neceflary for the 
expulfion of a member from the houfe 
of commons, our liberties, the rights, and 
privileges of the Britifh commons, wouid 
thereby be affected and prejudiced, as has 
been ftated? And therefore how can it be 
faid with truth, that in the prefent deter- 
mination of this cafe by the houfe of coin- 
mons, the people’s rights and privileges 
are in any meafure encroached upon, or 
violated ? Can it ever be otherwife, than that 
In proportion to the greater power invetted 
in the houfe of commons, that of the 
people increafes ; and that this power 
mult be the right of thofe who alone 
are interefted in it ? Much more micht 


~“ 





he faid on thefe points ; but the reafons ale 
ready offered, are powerful enough to con- 
vince every unprejudiced perfon, that the ex- 
puilion of a member of the houte of com. 
mons, by a voicc of that houie alone, is legal 
and conititutional; and that the rights and 
privileges of Britifh conimons are thereby 
preferved and maintained. As I amno par- 
tizan, I will not enquire into the motives 
which induce thofe who endeavour to 
propagate a contrary opinion; but with 
that the eyes of the Britifh commons may 
ever be open to their own real intcreft; and 
that the violence of faction, or parties in 
oppofition to each other, may never be 
able to deftroy their liberties, or blaft their 
tranquility. 

PACIFICUS PRO PATRIA, 


A pertinent anfwer to the foregoing, from 
any of our judicicus corre/pondenis, will be 
very acceptable. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


If you think the following fhort Effay on 
reading worthy a place in your valuable 
Mitcellany, by inferting it in your next 
Number, you will cblige an admirer of 
books in general, and, in particular, 

York, Your 
O&. 14. Conftant Reader, Z. 


Al L the purfuits of man in this world, 
have one univerfal goal---happinefs : 
various indeed are the meandering patlis 
of different travellers to reach this fo much 
defired fpot. As our paffions prompt, and 
our defires excite, we rufh on; but often 
find ourfelves in the road direétly oppofite 
to that which leads to the temple of Fel- 
city. All corporeal pleafiuwes, as they are 
tranfitory, cannot communicate a lafting 
fatisfaction ; mental gratification can alone 
be of any duration, or furnish us with 
agreeable reflexion. é 
Of all the amufements of the mind, 
there is none more agreeable, more ufeful, 
or more eafily obtained than reading. 
Plautus, the poet and philofopher, was im 
his youth much addi&ted to the vanities of 
the world; and being naturally very viva- 
cious and mercuria!, he was very incon- 
ftant and excentric in his conduct. His 
firft vocation in life was that of a foldier ; 
he then tried his fortune at fer; he after- 
wards turned baker ; then he commenced 
taylor ; but this proieffion not anfwering, 
he became a merchant: at length, after 
having 






































having tried almoft every calling and pre- 
feffion, he purfued philofophy. Being one 
day afked whi-h of his various purfuits 
had attorded him the moft fatisfa@tion, re- 
poie, and content? he replied in thefe 
terms: ‘** Know there 1s no ttate in which 
man can be pl: ced that he will not defire a 
change 3 there is no poft of honour with- 
out danger, no riches to be obtained with- 
eut fatigue and uneafinefs, no profperity 
that 1s smmutable and endiefs, nor any 
pleafure, however agreeable, which is not 
tirefome in the end; fo that if ever I have 
had any repofe and tranquility, it is fin¢e 
I have murcly devoted mylelf to read- 
ing.” 

The truth of this philofopher’s affer- 
tion cannot be contetted; for whillt we 
engaged in the other idle purfuits of this 
‘world, we are like a horfe in a mill, going 
the conftant round of defires, ungratified, 
hopes often fruftrated, and wifhes feldom 
fatisfied ; but con{tantly accompanied by 
fears, apprehenfions, and uneafinefs: nay, 
when our moft fanguine expe€tations are 
crowned with fuccefs, after we have ob- 
tained all we can crave, a few moments 
of enjoyment are enough to fatiate, or, as 
the poet finely expreffes it, 


The very wif ts in poffeffion loft. 


The reafon is obvious, though feldom 
adverted to; thofe things we are poffefled 
of, we donot fufhiciently appreciate, whilft 
we highly, far too highly, over-rate the 
properties of others. A juft and im- 
partial eftimation of our poffeflions and 
deficiencies, is the fummit of philofophy. 

Application to books relieves us from all 
thefe agitations. They meke us acquaint- 
ed with the frivolity, the futility, and the 
vanity of worldiy puriuits: we are taught 
this ufeful knowledge from the grave, 
which can have no intereft in deceiving us ; 
the experience of the dead 1s unqueftiona- 

le. The folidity of their conver{ation is 
infinitely preferable to the vivacity of the 
living. Are we defirous of knowing what 
is neceffary for our future happinefs? they 
inftru& us without hypocrify. Are the 
fciences the object of our refearches? they 
communicate the depths of learning, with- 
out exacting a falary. Are we inquifi- 
tive about the politics of ftates ? they re- 
veal them without the afperity of party, 
or the oftentation of pedants. Is theoloyy 
the fubjeét of our atiention? in them we 
find teachers without prieitly pride, or bi- 
gotted ambition. 

Thefe, among many others, are the ad- 
vantages we derive from reading, by which 
we converfe familiarly with the greatett 
OcT. 1759, 


Plot of Man and Wife. 
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eenius’s of antiquity, and make Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, and Martial our friends 
and companions ; and this agreeable, a- 
mufing, and inftruétive fociety diverts us 
from other living aflociates, who are often, 
by their example and acquaintance, fatal 
to our health, our fortunes, and cur time. 
In a word, reading is a prefervative a- 
gainft every mental, and moft corporeal 
evils; and may, therefore, be juitly filed 
the univerfal remedy or grand panacea. 





pentemedl 


The THEATRE. N°. IX, 
ME: Coiman’s comedy, entitled Man 
and Wife, or the Shakefpeare Jubilee, 
was reprefented for the firft time at Covent- 
Garden theatre, on Saturday the oth of 
this month, to a very crouded audience, 
the houfe being filled almoft as foon as the 
doors were opened, fo eager was the town 
to pay attention to this offspring of the 
manager’s brain ; with the charaéters and 
plan of which, we fhall firft prefent our 
readers. 
Persons of the DRAMA, 


Crofs Mr. Shuter. 
Marcourt Mr. Woodward, 
Townley Mr. Wroughion. 
The Manager Mr. Dyer. 
Jenkins Mr. Hull. 
Kitchen Mr. Dunjfiall, 
Colonel Freeman Mr. Perry. 
Buck Mr. Davis. 
Snarl Mr. Wignail. 
Fleece Mr. R. Smith. 


Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Lewts. ° 


The Landlord 
The Waiter 


Oftler Mr. Quick. 
Mrs. Crofs Mrs. Greea. 

Her Mrs. Bulkeley. 
Charlotte daugh- A young gentlewoe 
Sally 5 

ters Man. 
Landlady Mis. Gardener. 
Lettice Mrs. Mattocks. 


This piece is introduced with a prefa- 
tory dialogue between Jenkins and Town- 
ley, who meet under the piazza, in Covent 
Garden, and, on reading the bills of the 
new play, refolve to be fpeétators. Mr. 
Dyer, in the charagter of Mr. Colman (the 
author) then appears in mourning, and being 
afked for whom he wears that drefs, he pays 
a compliment to the memory of his de- 
parted friend Mr. Powell, and likewife to 
the poetical abilities of Mr. Garrick---how 
well timed the reader is left to determine. 
He alfo attempts to ridicule Mr. Foote’s 
fatirical account of the Jubilee, faying, 
‘¢ his wit is very innocent, as, indeed, it 
feems defigned, and rubs otf when diy, like 


fuller’s-earth, without leaving any {tain.” 
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The comedy commences by exhibiting 
the infide of a public houfe at Stratford. 
The landlord, landlady, and fervants enter 
iM great confulion; one waiter is ordcred to 
carry a bottle of Madeira to the lady and 
gentleman in the As you like it; another, 
to take the bowl of punch to the company 
in the Meafure for Meafure ; and a third, 
to attend the jolly party in the Merry 
Wives, &c. _ A {cene enfues between the 
paflengers of the Birmingham ftage-coach, 
which is fuppofed to have been over‘fet. 
Colonel Freeman, who is in love with 
Charlotte, arrives in this company; and 
foon after is jo.ned by Marcourt, a finifhed 
coxcomb, who, from the aflurances of Mrs. 
Crofs, fancies himfelf fecure of her daugh- 
ter. Freeman, itruck with the extrava- 
gance of Marcourt’s dre{s, enquires if he 
intends to walk as a character in the Ju- 
bilee Pageant ; to which the coxcomb re- 
plies, ** Such an original as himfe!f did 
not exit in Shakefpeare’s days ; and as to 
the modern writeis, inflead of drawing 
other people’s feilies, they feem folely em- 
ployed- in expofing their own.” K'tchen, 
who is intirely devoted to the pleafures of 
the table, then comes on, and iallics Mar- 
court, to whom he ts 2 rival, upon his at- 
tachment to fureign fafhions, and declares, 
** England is no more to be compared to 
Italy, than a furloin of becf is to a {poon- 
ful of Macaroni ;” he calls Shakefpeare the 
Turtle of Jiterature; and after engaging 
to give one hundred guineas to Marcourt, 
upon condition of receiving a thouland 
when the latter marries Mifs Charlotte, the 
Gilt a&t concludes. 

‘The fecond act opens with Mr. and Mrs, 
Crofs at breakfait:; in the midit of a do- 
meitie altercation, they.are interrupted by 
Kitchen, on which Mrs. Crofs retires in 
a paffion. Crofs then tells Kitchen, that 
a houfe having been taken at Stratford a 
month before, under pretence of accom- 


-modating his family during the time of the 


Jubilee, but in reality to make them par ifh- 
aoners, he had contrived that the -banns 
fhould be publifhed between his daughter 
and Mr. Kitchen, and informs him that 


‘every thing is ready for their nuptials. 


o> 
Charlotte then makes her appearance, 


and feems to ecquieice in her father’s in- 
tention of marrying her to Kitchen, whom 
fhe promifes to meet at the Jubilee Mai- 
querade in a blue Turkifh habit. ‘The 
young lady, being left alone, declares her 
intention of difappointing both Kitchen 
and Marcourt, and determines, [he @ true 
State Miuifier, to atiend to her feparate inter cfi 
only. Lettice then brings a letter from the 
coione), and acquaints Charlotte thay her lit- 





} 


Charaéiers in Man and Wife. 


tle fitter Sally, a child of about eleven yea 

old, faw it delivered. Their fears of a difce-: 
very from this circumftance, however, are 
foon diflipated; for the little girl immediate- 
ly enters, and aiiures her fitter, that it will 
give her the greateft pleafure to affilt in her 
{cheme, and a coiuiveriation follows, in 
which Sally acguits herfelf much to the fa- 


tisfacuion of the audience. 


In the third aét Charlotte appears in a 
sink domino, and Lettice in a_blue Turk- 
fh dreis. Mrs. Crofs having been per- 
fuaded by Marcourt to receive the mafkers 
at her own houfe, previous to the Jubilee 
Ball, Charlotte acquaints her of the affig- 
nation fhe has made with Mr. Kitchen, 
and promifes the old lady to mect Mr, 
Marcourt in a pink domino, and fend Let- 
tice to Kitchen inher ficad. Little Sally 
is then employed to put Marcourt upon a 
wrong fcent, and accordingly tells him, as 
a great fecret, that he is tmpceied upon, that 
her fifter only mentioned her wearing pink, 
to throw him off his guard, and that fhe 
would really be dreffed in blue, and meet 
Mr. Kitchen. ‘This intelligence puzzles 
Marcourt extremely, and he retires in great 
confufion. Kitchen then meets a lady in 
a blue habit, and is not a little furprifed, 
when fhe unmatks, to find her the cham- 
bermaid ; Lettice informs him at length, 
that it was done by her miftrefs’s defire, 
who, to pleafe her mother, promifed to fa- 
vour Marcourt with an interview ; but that 
by the effittance of her little fifter, fhe had 
out witted him, and that fhe was waiting 
for Mr. Kitchen near the great booth. 

At this initant Marcourt enters, and 
feizes Lettice, fuppofing her, as fhe is 
mafked, to be Charlotte; Mr. and Mrs. 
Crofs juin the company, and when Lettice 
dilcovers herfeif, Mr. Crofs grows extreme- 
ly angry, and his wife rallies him not a 
little upon the fuppofed fuccefs of her 
fcheme. Mr. Fleece now arrives, and 
wifhes the old couple joy of their daughter's 
wedding ; Mr. Crotsimagining Charlotte 
was married to Kitchen, who had retired 
fome time before, is put into great fpirits 
at this circumftance, but is prefently une 
deceived, by Fleece afferting fhe had gi- 
ven her hand to Colonei Freeman, whofe 
name fie had contrived to publifh in the 
matrimonial banns, inftead of Mr. Kitch- 
en’s. Charictte’s mother becomes quite 
outrageous upon this occafion, and infifts 
upon her being difinherited ; but Mr. Crofs, 
ever ready to thwart his wite, declares that 
as it was impoflible for the girl to pleafe 
them ésth, the ought to be forgiven for 
having fatished zuher. Then the young 
couple enter, and Mlarcourt and Kitchen 
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laugh at each other, the parties agree to 
go to the Jubilee Mafquerade, and the co- 
medy concludes with Mr. Crofs telling his 
wife, that they fhould derive one piece of 
inftru&tion from the events of the day, yiz. 
‘«‘that there is nothing fo effential as 
harmony, among people whoie intereits 
are fo nearly connected as thofe of Man 
AND Wife.” 

The mufic of the pageant, introduced 
at the cnd of the fecond act, was compofed 
and adapted to the occafion by Mr. Ar- 
nold, and opened with a march, accom- 
panied by the entrance of the Roman 
charafters drawn by Shakefpeare, and 
was fucceeded by foft mutfic on the ap- 
pearance of Anthony and Cleopatra. A 
kind of Gothic mutic, adapted to the old 
Englith characters, drefledm the habits of 
the times, was very properly clofed with 
the Coronation Anthem, as the lait cha- 
racter in this group was Anne Bullen, un- 
der the canopy. Profpero then appearing 
at the head of Ariel, Caliban, and other 
fantaftic beings, magical mufic was heard, 
‘¢ above, about, and undeineatt.” Ano- 
ther charactecriflic movement, inter{perfed 
with fome of the mufic in Macbeth, ac- 
companied the witches. The fairies fol- 
lowed to a light airy movement ; which 
changed fuddenly toa very folemn air, on 
the appearance of the tragic Mufe, follow- 
ed by Othello, Hamlet, Ophelia, Lear, 
Cordelia, &c. &c. and clofed by the Dead 
March in Saul, accompayning Juliet’s 
bier. The flage was then left vacant for 
a fhort interval, when, the folemn mufic 
fuddenly changing to Allegro, the comic 
Miuie appeared at the head of Shallow, Si- 
lence, Piitol, Touchftone, Falftaff, &c. 
&c. An Andante accompanied the middle 
characters, as Florizel, Perdita, Antonia, 
Portia, Shylock, &c. A flourifh of inftru- 
ments announced the entrance of a car, 
drawn by the Mufes, containing the buft 
of Shakefpeare crowned by Time and 
Fame. ‘The whole clofed with a fong by 
the Comic Mufe, &c. anda chorus of the 
mules, fatyrs, bacchanals, and nymphs. 

The prelude, as it is called, itan hum- 
ble imitation of Mr. Foote’s introductory 
dialogue to the Minor. ‘The Manager, con- 
icious that he lived Jaft year upon Mr. 
Garrick’s Mafquerade, and that he was in 
the prefent cafe purloining his pageant 
proceffion, offers incenfe to the Drury Lane 
Chief, till every noftril is offended. It 
was pleafantly faid by Mr. Foote that it 
put him in mind of a Ludgate bill Proftituie 
tickling Mr. G——— with one hand, and 
picking his pocket with the other. 


Order of the Pageant in Man and Wife. 
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The piece itfelf is a theft from a French 
play. The charaéter of Kitchen 1s a hafh 
trom the Connerfeur, in which the late Mr. 
Thornton ferved up a bon vivant with very 
good fauce about him; but as Boileau fays, 
Un diner rechaufé ne vauut jamais run. The 
{pirit of contradiction between man and 
wife is fairly touched in the French play of 
Detcuch.s 3 but the Englifh cookery has en- 
tively fpoilta very good difh. Woodward 
did ali he could to give fome lite to the 
ftill-born chara&ter of Marcourt. In the di- 
alogue, however, of this piece, wherever 
Marcourt is concerned, there is a perter 
dulue/s than this author ever reached 1n any 
of his former produétions. Similes unlike a- 
bound in every fcene where wit is aimed 
at : the contrary humours of the man and 
wife are compared to flint and ficel, conflant- 
ly firthing fire cut of one another, as if the fire 
dul not proceed trom the flint only. I Lave 
becn fnely voafted, {ays Kitchen ; bztas to 
Marcount, he got into the wheel and turned him- 
Jelf, from which we are to infer, that the 
dos that turns the wheeiin a country kitche 
en, is always roafted ; and that, when he 
turns the wheel, he turns himifelf. The 
chareecter of the little girl educated to the 
Dexterity of Lying, is ftolen from the 
French, and is in the Englifh writer's 
hands the moit immoral and indecent cx- 
hibition our theatre has known for many 
years. ‘The performance of the girl is not 
fo entertaining as that of little Mifs Role, 
in. Bickerftaff’s comedy of Door Laft in 
his Chariot, aéted lait f{ummerat the Hay- 
market. The pageant at the end of the 
fecond act, is merely introduced to foreftal 
the original inventor. It has no conncc- 
tion with the bufinefs of the play; and as 
it isreprefented, is an abfolute dead march. 

Mr. Colman’s friends, indeed, acknow- 
ledge that 4t was a hafty produétion, write 
ten in order to gratify the temporary tatte of 
the town ;thoughthere are fome fprightly 
{cenes that proclaim the genius of the author, 
To {upport this opinion we have feleéted the 
following {cene, which, it mutt however 
be owned, isone of the beft in the piece, 


Marcourt and Col. Freeman. 


Marc. My dear Frieman, who would 
have thought of finding you here! what 
brought you to Stratford upon Avon ? 

Frecm. The Birmingham ittage coach. 

Marc. Oh, ridiculous ! and what could 
cram you into a ttage coach? 

I'reem, An accident: and another ac- 
cident had like to have thrown me out of it 
againm-[ have been on a recruiting par- 
ty in Staifordfhire.-Lofng a wheel of 
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my poft-chaife about fix miles off, I was 

lad to get into the ftage, which I had 
ce well done, when if was overturned. 
My fellow travellers are but juft fet for- 
ward for London. 

- Marc. Yes, 1 met the plebeians juft as I 
drove into the yard. I have been on the 
roal all night myfelf, egad. I rattled 
through Oxford at midnight, loud enough 
to roufe all the fleepy fellowsof the col- 
leges. 

Freem. And what hurried you fo ? 

Marc. Why, you muft know, I fhould 
have been here lait night, at fartheft, but 
having promifed to dine at the Macaroni 
yefterday, with Rochefter, Brumpton, and 
Evergrecn. 

Freem. The noblemen of thefe titles, d’ye 
mean? 

Mare. Yes, to be fure—but you never 
mention tiiles—titles cf people you live 
with--now a-days---*tis not the ton- When 
you fay plain Tuwnly, Lovelace, Ogelby, 
and fo fcrth-- people who live in the world, 
mean the duke, marquis, or lord, of the 
meme; but when we fay Jack Wilfon, 
George Belford, Ned Thompfon, and fo 
on, we mean a commoner. 

Fréem. 1 beg your pardon, proceed. 

Marc. Why then, being engaged to dine 
with them, Ifay, I did not fet out from 
Pall-Mall till between eight and nine 
o’clock,---and faith I loft 600 before the 
cha:fe came to the door. 

Freem. Deep play. 

Marc. Poh! nothing at all.---Lovelace 
loft four and thirty hundred to Jeck Airy 
of the guards, at the fame fitting. We 
ufed to fet ten or twenty perhaps, fome 
time ago: but now they never make up 
a rouleau of Jefs than fifty guineas. La 
Fleur [calling] Where's this fellow ?---- 
I muft get off my boots. ’ 

Freem. Did you ride any part of the way? 

Mare What, in the dark, and on the 
road! Oh! no! indeed I hardly ever ride 
now, but in the fpring, thro” the parks, 
and to pay vifits. 

Freem. Vifits on horfeback. 

Marc, Why not? we all vifit on horfe- 
back fince the new pavement---And I'm 
very often the whole morning without g0- 
ing off the ftones.---Take horfe at Hall's 
ftables, a fhort bait at Arthur's, a flice of 
pinc-apple,; and half a dozen of feandal 
and politics at Betty’s, and fo make tne 
tour of the parifh of St. James's, threuch 
the Square, Pall-Mia‘l, Piccadilly, and to 
Hall's ttables again. But La Fleur ! where 
the deuce is this fellow? I fhan’t have my 
hair dreffed thefe three hours. 











548 Scene in Man and Wile. 


Freem, Why there is fo much of it, it 
muft take up fome time to adjuit it--is not 
that vaft quantity behind troublefome ? 

Marc. Not at all: fo far from it, that a- 
bove half of it is falfe ;--for in an undrefs, 
unlefs you have a club as thick as both 
your double fitts, you are not fit to be 
feen---but with that, a little French hat, 
cut to the quick, that leaves your face as 
broad as Harry the Eighth’s, an ell of fhirt 
fleeve hanging over a fhort half-inch pair 
of 1uffles, a coat powdered half way down 
your back, a tambour waiftcoat, white 
linen breeches, and a taper {witch in your 
hand, your figure, Freeman, mutt be irre. 
fiftbale, 

Freem. Your figure you mean, Mar- 
court. But what could prevail on you to 
exhibit at Stratford? Do you intend ta 
make one in the pageant, and fhew your- 
iclfas one of the charaéters of Shakef- 
peare P 

Mare. No faith, fuch an original didnot 
exift in his days; and the writers of our 
time have left off drawing other people’s 
eharacters, for the fake of expoiing their 
own, 


N Saturday the 14th, Mr. Garrick, af- 

ter the moft vi; ilant induitry of his fcene 
p2inters, and others concerned in thea- 
trical decorations, brought on his intended, 
piece of the Jubilee. The following ac-: 
count of this performance, will give our 
readers a competent idea of its merit. 


DRAMATIS PER ONS&, 
Ralph, a Farmer's Man, Mr. King. 


Iryoman, Mr. Moody. 
Serenaders, —. Mr, 
Country Girls, en Radley. » 


§ Mis. Bradthaw, 
d Mrs, Love. 


Waiters, Oftlers, Pedlars, Rabble, Ge. 


Old Goffips, 


MR: King fpeaks the prologue in the 
character of a waiter, in which he af- 
fimilates the two theatres to acouple of 
alehoufes, between Hounflow and Coln- 
brooke, with the figns of the Magpie. 
Under the firlt is inferibed, This is the Old 
Maogpie, and under the fecond we are told, 
This is the Old Magpie, and the right, 
Andthe other fet up for nought but fpight. 
Thefe different infcriptions furnifh an 
pportunity of commenting on the young 
Magpie, (Covent-Garden) having got the 
fart of the Old Magpie (Dniry-Lane) 
which comes hopping after, with refpe&t to 
the 






































the Jubilee. He then compares the play- 
houfes to Athley’s punch-houfe, where 
cuftomers may have froma fhilling, to a 
five fhilling bow!: but that tho’ the ma- 
nagers, like their brother Afbley, vended 
their Jubilee punch pro bono publico, and 
did not approve of monopolizing, they did 
sot give up foreftalling; alinding to Mr. 
Colinan’s having ftole a march upon them. 
He then fays he muit go to . 
Well fqueeze bis fruit--pat fugar and rum in, 
[The bell rings] Coming ! Coming! — 
Such is the fubftance of the prologue, writ- 
ten by Mr. Garrick ({ce p. '553-) The firft 
{cene prefents us with the infide of a farm- 
houfe at Stratford, and Goody Benfon afleep 
in a chair, not having been in bed fince the 
ubilee was fet on foot: Margery Jarvis 
wakes her, when fome curious obfervations 
on the prefent extraordinary meeting take 
place; and upon Ralph's joining them, it 
is refulved to be a Popifh and a gunpow- 
der plot : becaufe Shakelpear’s ftatue had 
been beautified in the church, agreeable to 
popith idolatry, and as a great quantity of 
gunpowdr and cannon were arrived, to 
blow them all to the devil. They have 
{carce come to this conciufion before the 
cannon fire, and terrify them greatly ; 
neverthelefs, Ralph plucks up courage 
enough to go and fee what is the matter. 
In the next fcene, which exhibits a pott- 
chaife curioufly painted, the Serenaders ap- 
pear, and compliment the Ladies. This 
diiturbs an Irifh gentleman, who opens the 
chaife window and pops his head out, fay- 
ing, ** What the D—I’s all that difturbance 
for—’Twes very hard they would not let 
people fleep in their bed—That there was 
no lodging tobe got, and fo he had taken 
the firft floor of a pott-chaife; and that 
though he had paid half a crown for his 
apartment, they had put in a bedfel:ow--- 
and the D—! a wink of fleep he had got 
till they waked him.” ‘The Serenaders a- 
pologize for the interruption they had gi- 
ven his repofe, and he defires them to o- 
pen his chamber-door, when he comes out 
and turns his wig, which he fays he had 
made a nightcap of. He then afks them 
what the d-l they mean by this fame Jubilee? 
when Mr. Bannifter takes off Mr. Foote 
in the Devi! upon Two Sticks, where he 
fays, ** A jubilee is to go poft without 
hories, to an obf{cure borough without re- 
prefentatiyes, governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, who are no magiftrates, to ce- 
lebrate a great poet whofe own workshave 
made him immortal, by an ode without 
poetry, mulic without harmony, dinners 
without victuals, and lodgings without 
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beds.” Arrah now, fays Moodys 


tuis is our Kilkenny 
Air without Fog, 
Land without Bog, &a &e. 

he Warwickihivre thief is then, tung, and 
the Irifliman concludes, they’re all a pa= 
cel of thieves together ; and that the great- 
eit of all thieves is a Fubilee thief. 

The next fcene is an inn yard, where 
a great bultle enfues ; a gentleman calls. 
for his boots, when the boot-catcher in- 
forms him they are all in a heap together 
—‘* But, fays he, mine were new. ones.” 
----* Lack-a-day, Sir, all the new ones 
haye been gone this half hour.*” 

The Paicupme man, with wild beafs 
and jirange ¢reatures, ave now proclaimed 
to be fhewn for a fhilling ; when Moody 
obferves, “* That people muft be great 
fools indeed to give a thirtcener to fee ftrange 
craiures in a houfe when they may fee fo 
many walking about for nothing,” 

The notorious Mrs. Sampfon is now an= 
nounced, whofe hufband rides upon his 
feet ; when Paddy remarks * that it is 
ftrange to ride upon one’s feet, though 
many a jontleman tromIreland and Scot- 
jand too ridesupon his feet to London.” 

A fop calls out of a window with a 
{queaking voice for fome jellies, and a 
waiter bids another carry half a dozen to 
Mr. Fribble with the tall Lady in Love's La- 
bour Lot. ‘The Irithman, hearing there 
is a quarrel in the Catherine and Petru- 
chio, he fays nevermind, them, ’tis a fa- 
mily affair, a player and his wife {quab- 
bling. ‘I’wo pedlars now offer fome toys 
made of the famous mulberry tree, but it 
appearing they had none ef the wood of 
the real tree, the Irifhman beats them off 
the ftage. 

The Pageant fucceeds, This fcene gave 
univerial {atisfaction, and mult be allowed 
fuperior to that at Covent-Garden. 

Next a dialogue concerning the Jubilee 
takes place, between two young women 5 
the one is quite ignorant about Shake- 
{peare and his werks, but the other piques 
herfelf upon her knowledge and polite~ 
nefs, having been at plays at Coventry, 
Birminghain, and fuch polite places. 

They fing fome airs fuitable to the oc- 
cafion, and retire to go and fee the end of 
the Jubilee in the round houfe, as the Ro- 
tunda is calted.——Then Mr. Moody ap- 
pears, and purfues them, and meet- 
ing with a eook’s boy, he enquires when 
he may expeéct to fee the Pageant ; but he is 
informed the Pagans are all gone by, The 
Irifhinan is greatly mortified at this infor- 
mation, and is much out of temper at the 
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called to an account for it, if he were in 
Dublin ;” and reflects what a ridiculous 
fizure he fhall make when he returns to his 
friends in Ireland, ‘* after having travelled 
three hundred miles, to fall afleep whilit 
the fhe went by, and get nothing’to ate, 
and pay double for that too.” 

The conclufive fcene is characteriftically 
magnificent ; the wings tran{parently re- 
prefenting many of Shakefpeare’s capital 
characters, and terminating with a niche, 
in which is the ftatue of that immoytal 
bard, fupported by Melpomene and Tha- 
lia, who crown him with laurels. The 
characters of the Pageant are ranged on 
each fide, Tragedy on the left, and Co- 
medy on the right, agreeable to the fitua- 
tion of the mufes. A roundelay is now 
fung, to which a dance fueceeds 5 and the 
whole concludes with a chorus. 

If we confider this performance as a 
piece of writing, it has little or no me- 
rit, being dettitute of fable, plot, and 
character; nor does it abound with wit 
and humour, as we have feleéted almoft 
every bon-mot, or rather bull, that is in it. 
But it may, neverthelefs, efcape criticifm, 
as a neceflary interlude to unite the dif- 
ferent parts of a very agreeable and mag- 
nificent reprefentation of the Jubilee, 
as it was originally defigned, at Stratford. 
It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, with 
the ftritteft impartiality, that the Pageant 
proceffion at this houfe is far fuperior to 
that exhibited at Covent-Garden. The 
peripective view of Stratford church, with 
the chiming of the bells, has a happy ef- 
fe&t : the infcribed ftreamers are very ufe- 
ful in notifying to the audience the dif- 
ferent plays, in which the characters ap- 
pear 5 as, for want of a fineilar index at 
Covent-Garden, half the fpeétators are en- 
tirely ignorant of the pieces to which they 
belong : the triumphal! cars of the mufes 
are very characteriftic, which the Covent- 
Garden manager was alfo deficient in: 
but we canrot help being of opinion that 
Shakefpeare’s buft fhould alfo have a vehi- 
cle, which it has not at Drury-Lane. Up- 
on the whole, this is a very agreeable re- 
prefentation ; and has given much fatis- 
iaétion to the town. 

Mifs Miller made her firft appearance at 
Covent-Garden on the 18th initant. The 
natural timidity of the fex, joined to a 
hrft appearance upon a public theatre, pre- 
vented her difplaying thofe dramatic pow- 
ers, that fhe fince appears poffefled of, which 
united to a very agreeable figure, and an 


harmonious asticujate voice, flatter the. 








An Infcription explained.—Junius difcovired. 
rain, faying, ‘© The fteward would be | 


town with the hopes of a fucceffor to Mrs, 
Cibber. 





ay 


Jo the Author of the Town and Country 
MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


T HE infcription in your laft Magazine, 

pretended to have been found lately 
ina church-yard in Yorkthire, by Ecclefiaf- 
tico, is in plain Englifh as follows, 


Here repofeth Claud Cofter, 

Tripe-feller of Impington, 

As doth alfo bis Confort 
Fane. 


I fay pretended to have been found, be- 
caufe I faw the fame infcription twenty 
years ago, and the humcur of it was 
greatly heightened by a very different dif- 
pofition of the letters from that which your 
correfpondent has given; for inftance the 
words Claud Cofster were written thus : 


CLAUD: COSS. TER» 


by which means it had much more the 
appearance of an antique Roman infcrip- 
tion, as the word COSS: is a known 
abbreviation for Confulibus, and the whole 
infcription was divided as near as poffible 
into Latin words, at leatt abbrev'arions ; 
circumitances which threw an *ir of an- 
tiquity over it, and rendered the whole 
more humeroufly myfterious. 


Ot. 4. 1769. THEATES AORATUS, 


We have received explanations of this in- 
feription from almoft every one of our numerous 
correfpondents. 





“oe 


Jo tte PRIN TER. 


YPHKA! evynxa! Fe Pai trouve, Morfeur 

l'Imprimeur! 1 have found out Funius— 
I have—and by the firangeft accident !—You 
fhall hear—but firft of all I muft, for the fake 
of truth and juftice, clear the characters of 
feveral gentlemen of great learning and ge- 
nius, before I let the lon out of his eage.— 
You may aflure your readers—IJmprimis—that 
the celebrated Colonel Champigny is not the 
author of Junius, nor the ingenious Mr. Lock- 
man, nor the learned Mr. Dunn, who has 
lately enriched his country with his lucubra- 
tions upon comets, nor the Rev. Mr. Madden, 
nor the univerfal Dr. Hill, nor any of the Royal 
Society, or of the Society of Arts and Sciences : 
but it is—you muft not betray me—it is, be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Printer, Mr. B— that 
fuperlative fine writer, who with as mych in- 
genuity as affirance, and with more of —_ 
thes 
































than good-nature, was known to dine, Sun- 
day the isth, wi ‘ch the ———-- of ——--——-, 
and was laft Wednefday evening feen to go 
out of L--d D—— to R—w—, was met 
the day after at D s by Sir J. B , 
left them at nine, and finifhed the night with 
the E— of G , B---- of D—. 

I have almoft burft with this fecret, but 
I refolved to keep it in, for fear of mif- 
chief, till Sir W. D. was embarked for 
America. 

If you fhould be defired to explain this 
matter to my Lord Mayor, you have my full 
and free confent to communicate this intelli- 
gence to his lordfhip it ought to be your 
and every body's duty tor his great goodneis 
in taking the chair, to make him at r leaft. as 
wife as yourfelves. 














Your’s, Marpror. 
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An ACCOUNT of NEW Books and 
PAMPHLETS. 





The French Lady, a Novel. 2 Vols, 8vo 46s. 
Lowndes. 


M 4% be read with fome fatisfaétion by 


thofe who are fond of modern romances. 


The Cottage: A Novel, in a Series of Letters. 
By Mijs Minifie, Author of Barford Abéey. 
3 Vols. 8u0. 75, 6d. Kearfley. 


Though there be not much novelty or in- 
vention in the piece, there are many pathe- 
tic parts that are very affecting toa feeling 
reader. 


The Mufgrave Controverfy, &c. Miller. 

A publication of Dr. Mufgrave’s addrefs to 
the freeholders of Devon, D’Eon’s an{wer, 
and other Letters relative to this difpute, that 
have appeared in the papers. 


Is. 


Another Traveller! or Curfory Remarks, and 
Tritical Obfervatis mS, Me 1de upon @ Surney 
through P art of the Netherlands in the latter 
End + of the Year 1766, By Coriat Junior, Vo/. 
II, Part I, 8vo. 33. Johnfon and Payne. 


Weare aflured this is the production of Mr. 
Patterfon the auctioneer, It is an ingenious 
work, and does him honor; but we are fur- 
prifed he has adopted the name of Coriat Fu- 
mor, aswe think his travels much fuperior 
to thofe of Coriat Senior, publifhed iu ort. 
under the title of Crudities haltily gobbled 
up in five months travels in France, Italy, 
Germany, &c. 


A Refutation of a falje Alperfion frp thrown out 
upon Samuel V ‘aughan, F/3; in the Public Ledger 
of the teventy-third of Auguft, 1769, an 1 fine 
that time induftrioufly pr upag gated, with an 
intent t¢ injure him in the Eye of the Public. 
dvo. 6d, Dilly. 


When the public was in eager expectation 
@F Mr. Vewon’s clearing up his charaétes_re- 
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lative to his Letter to the D. of G. he has 
publithed this ill.timed produétion, to let the 
world know desis other imputations again 
him. 

Bravo! Sammy, thou art a genius indeed ! 


A Supplement to the Quarto Edition of Dr. 
Molheim's Ecclefie) fical Hiffory ; containing 


the Additions and Improvements inferted in the 
Otiavo Edition of that Work; and amon 

others a Defence of the Firft Reformers againft 
Mr. tome, Pars Thoughts on the Prefent 
State of the Reformed Religion, and the In 
fruence of Traprovements in Science on its Pro- 
pagation, Gc. And an Hifforical Account of 
the Correfpondence between Archbifbop Wake 
and the Doftors A the Sorbonne, concerning a 
proeéted Union between the Englith and Gal- 
licaiyy Churches. By Archibald Maclaine, 
D. D. 4to. 4s. Cadell. 


Originally defigned for the o€tavo cdition of 
Maclaine’s Trant!ation of Mofheim’s Ecclefiaf= 
tical Hiftory; and is now publifhed apart in 
quarto for the advantage of the purchafers of 
the firft edition, in that fize. The remain- 
der of this publication confifts of additions 
and correétions to his hiftory, which render it 
more valuable and inftrudtive. 


A Treatife on Courts Martial. Containing, 1. Ree 
marks on Martial Law and Courts Martial in 
General, 2. The Mannzr of proceeding againfS 

Ofinders. To which is added, An Effay on 
Military Punifoments and Rewards. By Stee 
phen Payne Adye, Firft Lieutenant in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. S8vo. Price 3%. 
Murray. 

A fubjeét never before treated upon, and 
therefore muft be interefting to all military 
gentlemen. 


A Guide to the perfec? Knowledge of Horfes: 
wherein every Thing neceffary for the Choice, 
Management, ard Prefervatian of that noble 
and ufeful Aximal are clearly laid dawn. To 
which is added, aTreatife on the Stud, and 
Inftr uétions for buying forcign }Horfes, ewith their 
Charaéters and Prope ties being the Refult of 
the long Experience of that able Maffer M.D 
Saunier, Riding Mafter, and Dir ‘célor of the 
Academy at Leyden; and tublifhed under the 


InfpeGtion of the learned Boashinve. 8v0, 
Price 5s. Nicoll, 
Copious and explicit, and will, doubtlefs, 


be uichal to farriers, horfe-doétors, and jockies. 


Sermons ** on the Duties of the Great,” trarf- 


yrs d from the French of M. Maffillon, Bishop 

f Clermont: Preache phe efowe Louis the XV th, 
dur’ ing his Alincrit ‘y > @ in{cribed to his R opal 
H; ghnefs Geo ree, Prince ce of Wales. By. W Fie 
an Dodd, LL. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
bis Majcfty. 8 Price ys. Faden. 


ow? we 
Thefe picces are highly efteemed in the ori- 
nal ; but they lofe a good deal of their merit 


by the tranflation, 
POETICAL 
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POETICAL: PIECE $. 


OCTOBER. & ODE, 


ee H E naked grove now fhivers at the blaft, 


Whiie his green mantle on the ground is caft. 
leak are the profpects of the widow’d trees, 


‘Mourning their faded glories in the breeze § 


Hark ! where the barns conceal their yeJow 
flores, ; 
Echo repeats the labour of the floors ! 


Likea young threfher, on the neighbouring hill, 
Her mimic flrokes the diftant woodlands fill ; 
Now in the Scorpion, Pheebus rules the day, 
And Summer's painted foliage fades away, 
Shorn is the verdure of the hazel-thade, 
While the gale brufhes o’er the aubura glade; 


Now, ye autumnal! beauties, moura the time 

Mijpent in prudery, while you pafs’d your 
prime ! 

And, ere the plum is of its blue bercft, 

Be frugal of the golden hour that’s left ; 

Yon ftatcly pine Jate triumph’d in its fhade, 

But mark, in Autumn, how its honours fade : 


The fkies, prophetic of ftern Winter, wear 

A fadder robe—and nipping is the air ; 

Now to the thirfty root the fap defcends, 

Tho’ fill the bough, with golden fruitage, 
bends, 

Still the hale jafmine boafts its white and green, 

And annuals triumph o’er the withering {cene ; 


Now teem the cyder-vats with apple-wine, 
And emulate the neétar of the vine ; 

While ripe Pomona labours to produce 

A cooling beverage for the Summer’s ufe, 
The fervor of the heated fwain to cool, 
While the proud dog-ftar holds his tyrant-rule; 


Will Myra from her plighted promife range ? 
Shall Love’saffe€tions with the weather change ? 
No; tho’ around difmantied torefts pine, 
And the gay fields their velvet glofs refign, 
Reverfe of Autumn, the fhall never fade, 


But ardent Truth embower us with its fhade. 





fa, ANNIVERSARY EPITHALAMIUM. 
' RECITATIVE. 


BE hufh’d to filence ev’ry bufy care ! 
Fly! thun the place where jovial fpirits are, 
Come, {prightly mirth, attend, a welcome gueft : 
Jofpire with gladnefs ev’ry focial breatt : 
With jolly laughter crown the genial hour, 
Make our wine neétar, this a rofeaze bow’r, 
Arr. 
>Twas on fuch a cheerful day 
Cynthio to his fair was wed ; 
*Twas on fuch an ev’ning gay 
Laughing Hymen deck’d the bed. 


See, again, the circling year 
Gives us back the dancing day ; 

See the jocund hours appear, 
Joia the chorus---join the lay. 





ANACREONTIC. | 
Fill, fill higher yet the brifk bowl, 
Let glad hymeneals refound ; 
Fly, fly ev’ry phlegmatic foul! 
Let mirth and. good humour go round, 


Cue6rvs. 
Put the bumper about, let’s be jovial and gay, 
For I love you, 
And you love me 3 
And, when the wine fires, 
And friendfhip infpires, 
There’s none are fo blithiome, fo happy as wee 





RecITATAVE. 
Thro’ various climes, by various fortunes toft, 
The happy pair fhall hail a friendly coaft ; 
Cynthio explores a fair propitious foil, 
Where merit thrives bencath a monarch’s {mile*, 


Air. 
Aufpicious winds, and zephyrs bland, 
O’er his head your wings expand, 
Weftern gales, 
Swell the fails, 
Ocean bear him fafely to che deftin’d land. 


Cuorvs. 
Put the bumper about, &e. 


RECITATIVE. 

Thus Turturella mourn’d her parting fwain, 
Loveurg’d her ftghs, and tears increas’ her pain. 
‘© Ali! why fhould Cynthio thus delight to roar 
*¢ Far frow his faithtul confort and trom home? 
“ Or why alone does Cynthio chufe to go, 

*¢ And leave me here, a prey toe haplefs woe ? 
* Fearlefs, with him, I'd ev'ry danper mect 5 
‘© Fen thoufand ills does abient love create : 


‘© Perhaps thefe eyes fhaii never fee him more, | 
“* Some, waves may fink hun, or fome grave 
devour.” 
Air. 


Tufh! fieon fuch srumbling, ’tis idle, ’tis vain, 
You'll Jaugh at yourfelf by and by for’t : 
Tis childith to blubber--Poh! never complain, 
Come pluck up your courage, or try for't. 

r . —) > 


Again we fhall fee the dear vagrant return 
‘Vith riches and Jaurels of glory ; 

With ardour the bofom of frieudfhip will burn, 
Whi!s we join to laugh over his ftory. 





Then, frefh the bright torch of young Hymen 
will thine, 

Acd rapture take place of difguiet 5 | 
Again, round the gay feflive board, we fhall join, 
And laugh, and fing how came fe by it. 
Then cheer up your fpirits, and drive away 

forrow, 
The wretched to-day may be happy to-morrow, 


* The gentleman, for whom the picce was 
complied, intended fhor tly to embark for the cunti- 
nent, in an employ which would. neceffarily detain 
bim abroad foase year's. : 

Cwor vs. 

















CuHorvs. 
Tut the bumper about, let’s be jovial and va 
Sb UL Cale ty b] J as anu gay, 
For I love you, 
And you love me, 
And when the wine fires, 
And friendfhip infpires, 
There’s none are fo blithfome, fo happy as we. 


= F. e 


Mig. 30, 1769. 








MIDNIGHT. An ODE on the-Cunet, 
1769, 
# 
W HILE on my fight you glorious arch 
Pours all its fparkling fires ; 
Awe-ftruck I gaze, the folemn view 
A pleafing dread infpires, 


If, 
Scene of magnificence divine, 
At this majeftic fight 
Earth’s fecble grandeurs fading die, 
And lofe themfelves in night. 


III, 
So fink the dew-drops wat’ry blaze 
Before the diamond’s ray 5 
So finks the taper’s fickly beam 
Beneath the eye of day. 
IV. 


Worlds above worlds, in order bright, 
The boundlefs region fill ; 

Father of lights! from thee they fpring, 
And move but by thy will. 


V. 


See from the Eaft in folemn ftate, 
The ftranger comet rife 5 

Pour o’er the heavens his lucid train, 
And fix whole nations eyes. 


VI. 
Creature of God! at thy approach, 
How fhrinks the feeble mind ! 
Studious of terrors, weakly fecks 


Ill-grounded fears to find z 
VII. 


Nor deems that God, whofe power divine, 
Firft gave creation birth, 

Launch’d forth thy ball, and points the road, 
Which guides thee far from earth. 


VIII. 


Tho’ by his pow’r, thro’ boundlefs fpace, 
Thy fires extended rove ; 
Yet by his love, their harmlefs path 
Is trac’d, for God is love. 
IX, 
Then at thy fight fhall anxious fears 
Athwart the bofom roil ? 


No, rather adoration rife, 
And lift to heav’n the foul. 


Oct, 3769, 
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CLEOPATRA t AUGUSTUS. 
Suppofed to be left after fhe kad poifoned be rfef. 


C*£ SAR ! e’er you can this epiltle fee, 
From Roman triumphs Cleopatra’s tree, 

To empire born, the fcorn’d a fervile chain 
Should the lat heir of Prolomy prophane : 
Miftrefs of nations, fov’reign ‘of the Eaft, 
Much in my pow’r, but in my love more bleft: 
With Antony I fhar’d imperial {way, 
And with my hero lavifh lite away. 

When Fortune, fickle deity, decreed 
That you, Odtavius, fhould o’er us fucceed, 
Could you believe that Antony would bear 
Inglorious bondage from his tate in war? 
Could you believe, that force would e’er controul 
The ftubborn virtue of his manly foul ? 
Who taught you, yet a youth, to conquer thofe 
To godlike Julius who were mortal foes ; 
Taught you to lead embattled legions forth, 
And gave you empire from his fingle worth, 
But your ambition grafp’d the total ball, 
A world divided feem’d for you too fmall, 
Unhappy favours of too kind a fate, 
Ungrateful firft, ¢’er you were fortunate, 
Fore’d by his arms. -- Your foes already bend, 
And none is left to conquer —but your friend. 
With him unhappy Cleopatra too, 
Her own and people’s ruin owes to you. 
None now in AZgypt royal robes fhall wear, 
No future Ptolomys fhall {Cepters bear; 
To mighty Rome the fruitful Nile muft bow, 
No morea kingdom, but a province now. 
Yet I to fee thefe miferies difdain, 
And {cern to fwell a haughty victor’s train ; 
But by my Antony’s example taught, 
( Who fell upon the fword with which he fought) 
While yet a queen is Cleopatra flain, 
And undivided we in death remain. 
By love’s united, deareft, clofeft tie, 
We reign’d together, and togrther die! 

Let death affu2ge thy hate, revenge forbear! 
O fpare his foldiers, and my fubjeéts {pare ! 
May Cefar’s clemency in them be feen, 
Is the laft with of their expiring queen! 

Ravenfworth {chool, O&. 20. T. R—. 





PROLOGUE to the JUBILEE. 
Written by Mr. Garr 1€K. 
Spoken by Mr. Kina, inthe Charaéter of a Waiter, 
7>ROM London, your Honours, to Stratford 
i I’m come, [Toms 
To wait on your Honours—you know buftling| 
Who, proud of your orders, and bowing be- 
fore ye, 
Till fupper is ready, will tell you a ftory. 
>T ween Hounflow and Colnbroke are two figns 
the fame, [name ; 
Well known on that road—two Magpies by 
The one of old {tanding, the other a new one, 
That pattis the old one, but this is the true one: 
Sure we, the cid Magpie, as well as the younger, 
May puff that our liquor is clearer and {tronger. 
Of puding, and bragging, you make but a jeft, 
Pray tafte of us both, and decide which is beft. 
4 C A 
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554 POE 


A race we have had, for your paftime and 
laughter : [ after. 
Yourg Mag {tarted firft, with old Mag hopping 
Tis faid the old houfe had poffeft a receipt, 
To make a choice mixture of four, {trong, and 
{weet ; 
A Fubilee punch, with art fkilfully made, 
Affur’d.the O/d Magpie a good running trade. 
But think ye, we mean to monopolize ? No! No! 
We are, like brother Afhley, pro publico bono. 
Each Magpie, your Honours, will peck at his 
brother, [other. 
And their natures were always to peck at each 
Young landlords, and o/d ones, are taught, from 
their calling, 
To hate all engrofing—but practife foreftaling. 
Our landJords are game-cocks—and tair play bnt 
grant ‘em, 
J warrant you paftime from each /ittle Bantam.— 
To return to the punch—I hope from my foul, 
That now the O1/ Magpie may fell you a bowl: 
We have all forts and fizes, one, tqwo, three, five 
fhilling, [ willing — 
In this town of Stratford, to bring, if you're 
I muft now fqueeze my fruit, put fugar and 
rum in ; [a coming} 
I'jl be back in a moment [ Be// rings] a coming | 





On Mr. Avimer’s BALL, at Witham in Effex, 
for the young Ladies of bis Boarding-School, 
Sept. 14, 1749. 

mp ALK no more of ridottos, drums, routs, 

mafquerades, 

Before this bright circle their fplendor all fades : 

More glitter and pomp may be tound’mong the 

great, 

Here are order and innocence, far beyond {tate : 

Here receive full content, if from rhefé you feel 

joy 5 

But if scife be your aim, to an hurricane fly. 
Sweet promife of bea uties, young loves in 

difguife, [eyes : 

Joy painted their cheeks, and enliven’d their 

Such elegance fhines in each part of their drefs, 

Their ations and looks fuch decorum exprefs ; 

With fuch eafe in the dance, thro’ its number- 

lefs traces, { follow ; 
They juin, they divide, they purfue, aud they 
You would think them attir’d by the hands of 
the Graces, 
Govern'd by Pallas, and taught by Apollo. 


AA Query offered to the Confideration of Connoif. 
feurs in Geography and Affronomy. 

SAGES profound! deep learn’d in nature! 

What, if this earth’s a living creature ? 

A mighty montter, large, yet fair, 

Still floating on through feas of air ; 

If that be fo, then, for a truth, 

Vefuvius muft be head and mouth ; 

The fruitful foil muft be the fkin, 

Which keeps this monfter warm within ; 

The annual grafs be nought but hair, 

Which nature gives him once a-year ; 








i ae 2 


The lofty pines, and trees of oak, 
Mu(t be the briftles om his back ; 
Rivers and feas that {weep the plains 
Will be the liquid in his veins ; 
It this be true, as I have fhewn him, 
Men muft be vermin crawling on him; 
Tuen, lo! a fecret here’s difcios’d, 
Whieh ne'er perhaps was once fuppos’d. 
Winlaten-will, near Newcaftle~ 

upen-Tyne, 02.8, 176 4 x. LV. 

’ » 1799 





ae 


Answer to Mr. Arten’s Renus, p. 442. 
being an Acrostic on Milfs —~—. 


How vain my mufe, how vain the facred lays, 
I n lofty {trains attempt fair Betfy’s praife ; 
Learn, O ye fair, from her, example take, 
L ike her, O learn, to be as good, as great. 

J. B. 





ANSWER to B. S's Regus, p. 442. 


A n ape often bears great refemblance to man, 

B ee is an infeét that makes labour its plan, 

R ofes are flow’rs much held in efteem, 

E ternity we mutt fearch into our fouls to ree 
deem, 

L ove often brings a great monarch quite 
low, : 

L ondon is noted for pomp and for fhow, 

S in is the fountain from whence misfor- 
tines flow : 

Their initials combin’d, in order, as plae’d, 

Tell Mifs Abrells the fair that with beauty is 
grac’d, j.B. 





A double Regus by 


Ayouth Medea barbaroufly flew, 
A Lefbian poetefs, equall’d by but few, 
A queen whodid young Jafon entertain, 
A Rhodian youth by bold Sarpedon f{lain, 
A place where mighty Here’les was interr’d, 
A nymph Minerva turn’d into a bird. 
Th’ above initials fhew a fair one’s name, 
The fecond letters who propos’d the fame. 








REBUS. 


A Fragrant fhrub that’s ever green ; 
A fubftance but in winter feen ; 
A token of diftrefs ; 
A game that’s much by all admir’d; 
A thing by {chool-boys oft defir’d ; 
A land of Happinefs ; | 
A gen’rous beaft for ftrength renown'd, 
Who by the favage world is own’d 
As univerfal lord : 


Join th’ initials, and you'll find 
A lady excellent in mind, 


Whofe beauty is ador’d. 
Qr*s, 





-__ 
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Padolia, Auguft 19. 

ON the 16th of this month the Roffian 

army, commanded by Prince Gallitzin, 
; & quitted the foreft of Buckeroina, and repaffed 
the Niefter, This foref{t, which is fituated at 
fome diftance from Choczim, and is famous 
in hiftory for the defeat of a Polith army by 
the Tartars, is fifteen leagues in extent. The 
Turks being informed of this retreat, fell up- 
on the rear-guard, who detended themfelves 
bravely; but fuftained fome lofs, by reafon of 
the numbers that attacked them. On the17th, 
a large detachment of Turkith cavalry paffed the 
Niefter, and attacked the vanguard of the Ruf- 
fians, commanded by Prince Proforowfki, on 
the fide of Harodowofch. This was a bloody 
action on both fides. The fame day another 
corps of the Turkifh army pafled the river, 
and had a fmart fkirmifh with the Ruffians on 
the fide of Krackos, 

Warfaw, Sept. 20. A courier difpatched 
from Kaminieck, arrived here yefterday, with 
the news of two aétions between the Ruffians 
and the Turks. The firft was in the night, 
between the 2d and 3d of this month, A body 
of 8000 troops, confifting of Janiflaries and 
‘regular cavalry, had pafled the Niefter, oppo- 
fite Choczimn, in order to attack the Ruffians, 
who were encamped at a little diftance from 
this river ; but General Prince Repnin, march- 
ing to meet them with four regiments, having 
their bayoncts fixed, repulfed them, and ob- 
Jiged them to retreat in diforder. The Otto- 
mans loft in killed, wounded, and drowned, 
about 4000 men. 

The fecond aétion, which happened on the 
oth, was {till more bloody. The Turks, de- 
firous of returning to the charge, pafled the 
Niefter upon three bridges, in a numerous 
body. Prince Gallitzin attacked them at feven 
in the morning ; but, contrary to cuftom, they 
made fo obftinate a refiftance, that the battle 
did not end till towards noon, when they fud- 
\ denly took to flight in great confufion. Their 
fofs is computed to be about 7000 killed, be- 
fides the wounded, and thofe who perifhed in 
the river. This army. confifted of, at leaft, 
60,00@ men. 

In the firft action the Ruffians took fifteen 
ftandards, and in the fecond a great number of 
cannon, and feveral horfes tails. As tothe 
prifoners, the number is not yet certainly 
known. Two couriers have been difpatched, 
one to Vienna, and the other to Berlin. The 
news of thefe battles will throw the Confede- 
rates into great confternation. 

According to a letter from an authentic quar- 
ter, a bloody battle has been fought near 
Wlodowa, between a body of Ruffians under 
the command of Colonel Renne, and a corps 
of the Confederates, under the two brothers 











CURRENCES,. 


Pulawfki, in which the latter have been entire 
ly defeated, having loft near 1oco men, 700 
of whom were killed, and 300 taken prifoners, 


-befides a great number of ammunition and 


baggage waggons, and three pieces of cannon. 
Pulawfki the elder is among the number of 
the flain, but the young onc has found means 
to efcape with 200 cavalry. 

Sept. 27. We have received the following 
important news by a courier difpatched from 
Kanvinieck the zoth of this month, On the 
17th inftant, at day-break, a body of 12,000 
Turks, confitting of 8000 Jariffaries, and 
4000 cavalry, pafled the Niefter upon a bridge 
that was covered by a battery. About noon 
the river fwelled to fuch a degree, that it car- 
ried away the bridge. Prin¢e Gallitzin gaining 
intelligence of this event, attacked the enemy 
fo fuccefsfully, that fome hundreds of the 
Turks efcaped by fwimming, and the remain- 
der were either killed, or taken prifoners. ‘The 
Ruffians have in this battle take 151 {tandards, 
or hortes tails, and two Generals truncheons. 
They then made themfelves mafters of the 
enemy’s battery, confifting of 64 pieces of 
cannon, and 14 mortars. The Ruffians have 
loft no more than 135 killed, and 600 wound- 
ed. As foon as the Ottoman army on the 
other fide of the Niefter were informed of the 
total defeat of the corps of 12,000 men, their 
fhouts demonftrated how greatly they were dif- 
pleafed with the Grand Vizir, and their indig- 
nation towards the Confederates. ‘They imme- 
diately abandoned the fortrefs of Choczim, and 
precipitately took the route towards Bender. In 
the mean while the Ruffian army pafled the 
river in purfuit of the enemy, and Prince Gal- 
litzin direétly took pofleffion of Choczim, where 
he found 43 pieces of gt cannon, and 
a confiderable quantity of ball, bombs, and 
other warlike ammunition, with fome hundreds 
of Turkifh women. The number of prifoners 
taken by the Ruffians beyond the Niefter, at 
the departure of the courier, already amount- 
ed to 6000, among whom are feveral Pachas. 
It was alfo ramoured in Kaminieck, that Count 
Potocki, Podfzafzy of Lithuania, and fome 
other Confederates, had been put to the fword 
by the Turks. 

Thefe advices are authentic, and the Ambaf- 
fador Prince Wolkonfki has already received 
letters dated from the fortrefs of Choczim. 
This has been a moft glorious day for the 
Ruffians. Sunday next is appointed for a foe 
lemn faft and thankfgiving, for fo many vic- 
tories gained over the enemy. 

Venice, Sept. 30. The expedition of the 
Ruffian General, Prince Dolgoroucki, who 
carried off the famous Stephano Piccolo, whg 
tonk upon himfelf the title of the Empero, 
Peter the Third, will be tran{mitted with ech ° 
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DomeEsTic 


to pofterity. Whicther this was done in con- 
fequence of orders from his court, or at his 
own expence, it is certain he arrived fome 
menths fince at Ancona, as a common paffen- 
ger, with two thips laden with warlike ftores ; 
from whence he fet fail for Dalmatia, and caft 
anchor near the fortrefs of Badoa, in the ter- 
ritory of the Ottoman empire, Being landed, 
he made fuch propotuls to the Montenegrians 
as they accepted, and put their chief into his 


CRANDEEL NII OEANTD CEANIBERK 





INTELLIGENCE, 


hands. He prefented them with all his artil- 
lery and warlike ftores, and promifed them far- 
ther fuccour aud ailiftance, from whence very 
imporiant coniequences are expected, particu- 
larly as we learn the Rufiun flect is to appear 
in the Mediterranean again{t the Porte. In the 
mean while the Montenegrians, ftrengthened 
by thefe prefents, have again revolted, and are 
in march towards Moldavia, 


BETA DEMME DE CAND 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LOND O N. 
Septoyy Efterday at one o’clock in the afternoon 
29 came on the election of perfons to be 
returned by the livery to the court of Aldermen, 
for the Aldermen to chufe one of them to ferve 
the office of Lord Mayor of the city of Lon- 
don for the year enfuing. 

At ameeting of the livery the evening be- 
fore at the Halt Moon Tavern it had been una- 
nimoufly agreed to put in nomination Mr. 
Alderman Beckford and Mr. Alderman Tre- 
cothick, and a committee of nine was ap- 
pointed for that purpofe. They accordingly 
fisned the nomination, and Mr. Lovell, their 

4 7 5 . A 
Chairman, delivered it in to the Sheriffs. Sir 
James Hodges, Town Clerk, and Mr. Nugent, 
Common Serjeant, objeéted to the nomination, 
and produced an abfolete bye-law of the cor- 
poration made in thercign of Henry VI. 4424, 
which imported, that, ‘it was agreed (Con- 
eordatum) between the Aldermen and.Common- 
alty, that on account of the heavy burcen, 
the encreafed expence, and particular circum- 
{tances of thefe times, no perfon fhould be re~ 
chofen to ferve the office of Lord Mayor with- 
in the Term of feven years efter his former 
Mayoralty.” 

The Gentlemen of the livery replied, that 
there were precedents f{imce that tinte to the 
contrary, and particularly that Sir John Bar- 
nard had been re-elected within that term. 
‘This was abfolutely denied by the Town Clerk 
and Common Serjeant, who declared they had 
fearched the books, and that there was no 
fuch thing; that thay had only difcovered one 
precedent of a re-eleflion, which ftrongly con- 
firmed their objeétion, that of Alderman Par- 
fons, who ferved the office of Lord Mayor 
firft in 1731, and was re-elected in 1741, at 
the diftance of ten years. 

Mr. Common Serjeant infifted that Mr. 
Beckford was incleg ble, and that the Sherifs 
could not fuffer him to be put in nomination. 
This altercation lafted a full hour, and the 
livery at a. diftance from the Huftings being 


earneft for the bufinefs to proceed, Mr, Sheriff 


Townfend came forward and told them, that 
he was too young in office to be able himfelf 
to decide fo uncommon a queftion; that he 





fuppofed the Town Clerk and Common Ser- 
jeant muft be well acquainted with thefe mat- 
ters, and that as it was their duty, would faith- 
fully inform him of the laws and cuftoms or 
this occafion: He then declared that if there 
was no precedent to the contrary, as they in- 
fifted, and as far as could appear to him fo 
{uddenly on the face of it, this obfulete bye- 
law did feem to him to prevent the nomination: 
of Mr. Alderman Beekford, but that the livery 
were beft able to judge for themfelves. Scarce 
had Mr. Townfend finifhed the laft words, 
when Mr, Bellas brought the city’s Records 
forwards, and fhewed to the Sheriffs, the 
Town-Clerk, the Common-Serjeant, and the 
livery, the precedent of Sir John Barnard, who, 
having ferved the office of Lord Mayor in 1737, 
was re-ele€ted to the fame office in the year 
1740. This was like a clap of thunder to the 
Town -Clerk and Common - Serjeant. Mr. 
Sheriff Townfend then told the livery, that he 
thought it his duty to take notice to them of 
the impofition attempted. to be put upon him, 
and them, by their fervants, the Town- Clerk 
and Common- Serjeant : That as not fuppofing 
them capable of an ation of that kind, he had 
before given his opinion to the livery on the 
objection their fervants had raifed to their wifhes, 
fo he now declared the objection entirely over- 
thrown. 

‘Fhe Common-Serjeant, trembling and con- 
founded, attempted to juftify himfelf by fay- 
ing, that his ignorance of the precedent of Sir 
John Barnard could not be wondered at, be- 
caufe it happened before he was concerned for 
the corporation : That befides himfelf, three 
or four other officers of the city had diligently 
fearched the books for precedents, 

Mr, Sawbridge, with great humanity, endea- 
voured to appeate the minds of the livery, and 
to mitigate the fault of the Common-Serjcant. 

The nomination then took place ; and after 
Mr. Beckford and the feveral Aldermen below 
the chair had been nominated, the Sheriff de- 
clared the fhew of hands to be for Meff. Beck- 
ford and Trecothick. ; 

One of the Aldermen, it is faid, had been 
very bufy fome days before in fearching the 
books at the Town Clerk’s. gifice; and the 


whole 
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whole appears to have been an impudent at- 


tempt ot an impofition, It is ttrongly fufpec- 
ted that a gentleman at the weft-end of the 
town had fome hand in this project 5 it would 
not be at all extraordiwary that he who can 
make an obfolete aét of Henry VIII. the pre- 
tence for defiroying the rights of the Ameri- 
cans, fhould make an obfolete bye-law in the 
time of Henry VI. the pretence of taking 
away the free choice of the citizens of Lon- 
don. 

If any fervant of the corporation had dif 
covered a law whic’ affected the declared in- 
tended choice of the citizens of London, it 
would have been his duty to make it public, 
and not to conceal it cautioufly till the moment 
of eleétion, and then give it into the hands of 
the Sheriff, 

And yet fo fcandalous was the combination 
of the City-Officers in the prefent cafe, that 
they refufed even an hour before the election 
to difcover the nature of their objection. At 
noon yetterday Mr. Bellas, another liveryman, 
went tothe Town-Clerk’s office, and defired to 
fee the bye-law which he heard was to be 
urged as an objection to the intentions of the 
livery. 

He was anfwered that Sir James Hodges had 
the extraét. He found Sir James Hodges, and 
made the fame requeft. Sir James Hodges faid 
the Recorder had it; and refufed likewife to 
declare the nature of the ubje&tion. Mr. Bel- 
las then applied to the Recorder, who made no 
aniwer, and walked away. The diligence of 
thefe officers in {earching the books fo far back 
es Henry the Sixth, in order to find an objec- 
tion, is worth obfervation; and who put them 
upon it is worth a queftion. One cannot but 
wonder at the Common-Serjeant’s miffing the 
precedent of Sir John Barnard in 1740, 
when he produced one precedent fo clofe before 
it in 1731, and another fo clofe aftar in 1741. 
One cannot but laugh at the Common-Ser- 
jeant’s excufe for his ignorance of Sir John 
Barnard’s cafe in the reign of George II. 
namely, ‘* becaufe it happened before he was 
connected with the corporation,” when at the 
fame time he produced a bye-law made in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth in 1324. 

Mr. Sheriff Sawbridge’s compaffion for the 
Common-Serjeant’s diftrefs, induced him to 
fuppofe a better excufe for his miffing Sir John 
Barnard’s precedent, namely, ‘* that the Com- 
mon-Serjeant might poflibly have fearched 
from year to year, and Sir John Barnard’s re- 
ele€tion happened in the middle of a year :” 
But unfortunately for the Common-Serjeant, 
the precedent of Alderman Parfons’s re-elec- 
tion, which he quoted, happened likewife in 
in the middle of a year, 

The bye-law was exprefsly made on account 
of ** the heavy burden of the office, the expence, 
and the particular circumffances of thofe times, 
thereby to prevent any individual from bcing bar- 
raffed by offices ;”° and, therefore, could not be 
intended to deprive the citizens in times of 
danger of the fervices of aman, whom they 
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loved and honoured, in whom they could con- 
fide, from whote abilities and virtues they 
hoped for fuccour, and who, moft probably, 
would not refute a burden, which might tend 
to bring fecurity and falvation to the rights of 
the people. 

2. Thurfday there was a general court of 
the proprietors of Ealt-India flock, at their 
houfe in Leadenhall-ftreet (as by adjournment. 
the preceding day) to determine, by ballot, 
the following queftion : 

** That the dividend on the capital (tock of 
this company, for the half year commencing 
at Midfummer laft, and ending at Chriftmas 
next, be five and an half per cent.’’ 

The balloting began at eleven o’clock in the 


forenoon, and continued till fix in the even- 


ing, when an hour, as ufual, being taken up 
by the fcrutineers in cafting up the numbers, 
at feven the court met, when the poll ftaod 
thus : 
For the queftion 
Againit it 


ee aa 
— — 3 

Majority in favour of te queftion 44 

A motion was then made for adjournment, 
and the court adjourned accordingly. 

From the rerurn of the French troops em- 
ployed upon the Corfican expedition, it ap- 
pears they have loft fince the beginning of 
March laft 10273 men. Of 6397 wounded, 
797 {till remain fick in the hofpitals. 

4. Yefterday in the afternoon his Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Mecklenburgh em- 
barked at Dover, and failed immediately with a 
fair wind for France. 

6. This day, at three o'clock, the poll fi- 
nally ended at Guildhall, when the numbers 
ftood thus : 

Mr. Alderman Beckford — 1967 

Mr. Alderman Trecothick — 1QIE 

Sir Henry Bankes == = 676 

Total 2679 

7. This morning at ten o’eloek the two new 
Sheriffs, Townfend aud Sawbridge, met on 
the hufings at Guildhall, and after examining 
the numbers on the poll-books, confirmed the 
fame as they ftood laft night; and on Tuef- 
day next the faid gentlemen will make their 
return to the court of Aldermen. 

Affidavit of Sir Fame Hodges, knt. 

I, Sir James Hodges, knight, Town-clerk 
of the city of London, anake oath and fay, 
that I did not objeét to the nomination at, or- 

roduce to, the common-hall the bye-law 
called an obfolete bye-law, as therein mention- 
ed, and that in the fearch of precedents of 
practice contrary to that bye-law, I did not 
knowingly or wilfully make any concealment : 
that having been that morning, juft before the 
election, acquainted that Sir John Barnard had 
been twice mayor, I immediately examined 
the lift of mayors upon record from the time 
Sir John firft ferved the office, and it appearing 
upon my fearch that there had been no fecond 
fervice by him of the {uid office, I did nee 
that 
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that he had been but once Mayor 3 whereas it 
did appear, on further fearch, that he was a 
fecond time elected, but refufed to take upon 
hint the faid office, and another eleétion was 
immediately made; of which precedent I do 
upon my faid oath declare I was then ignorant 
until that difcovery, ahd declared to Mr. Bellas 
jutt before that difcovery that 1 did defire fur- 
ther fearch might be made, left I fhould be 
miftaken : and upon my faid oath I do fay 
and declare, that no impofition was intended 
by me, and I do verily believe by any other 
city officer whatever : and I do further declare 
and fay upon my faid oath, that Mr. Alder- 
man Harley, Mr. Recorder, Mr. Common 
Serjeant, and myfelf, had never been together 
on any confultation or fearch touching this 
matter, and that the two former had not been 
at my office in fearch of precedents on this or 
any other bufinefs for along time paft ; and 
that fo far trom my keeping the precedents 
concealed from the prefiding officers on this 
occafion, it has not to my knowledge or be- 
lief been cuftomary to produce precedents till 
fuch times as the bufinefs for which the 
were intended came on regularly; and I do 
further declare, that when Mr, Bellas applied 
to me for the extraét of the bye-law, fo far 
from refufing to declare the nature of the ob- 
jection, I never heard him afk it, but referred 
him to Mr. Recorder, who had it, and fhewed 
him that Mr. Recorder was very near him, 
and at the fame time told him, that if he 
would wait a few rninutes I would get it for 
him ; and I do upon my faid oath declare and 
fay, that fo far from my having twice altered 
and falfified records, as in the faid account is 
wickedly and malicionfly alledged, that I never 
did alter or falfify any record whatfoever, to 
the beft of my belief and knowledge. 

JAMES HODGES, 
Sworn the 2d of Ofcber, 

1769, before me in 

London, ROP. KITF, 

q. The frecholders of the county of De- 
von have refolved upon a petition of griev- 
ances. 

11. The fummons iflued ‘by the Lord- 
Mayor for the court of Aldermen laft Tuefday, 
directed them to attend at ten o’clock in the 
morning ; and there was a N. B. at the bottom, 
declaring that the Lord-Mayor would take the 
chair precifely at eleven. This made the 
Livery believe that it was intended to bring on 
the bufinefS of the Common-hall early. Ac- 
cordingly a very numerous body of Livery, to 
the number of 5000 and upwards, filled the 
hall about eleven o’clock. At twelve the She- 
riffs, attended by the City-officers, came from 
the court of py Nase to the Huftings, and 
declared the numbers on the poll to be in fa- 
vour of Mefl. Beckford and Trecothick. 

The Sheriffs then went back to the court of 
Aldermen, and made their return of the above 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Harley rofe, and faid, That as there 
had been much talk in she werld about a bye- 
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law, he thought, before they determined of 
the merits of the return, the Recorder’s opinion 
fhould be taken concerning the faid bye-law. 

Mr. Beckford faid, that the bye-law made in 
the third year of Henry VI. was in effect re- 
peuled by another bye-law in the thirteenth 
year of the fame king ; and that both of them 
were fet afide by another made in the thirty- 
féventh year of Henry VIIT. That they were 
all three made for the particular circumflances 
of thofe times, and intended only to relieve 
thofe who might be rechofen, and not to re- 
{train the right of choice in the Livery. And 
that if they were {till in force, (which he did 
not believe) they only rendered him not com- 
pellable, but {till left him eligible. 

The precedents of re-eleétions, contrary to 
thefe bye-laws, were then called for, and pro~ 
duced. 

1 Henry VIII. Sir William Capel was re~ 
chofen within fix years after his former elec- 
tion, ‘* becuufe they wifhed for a man fo ne~ 
ceflary to the commonwealth, and humbly de- 
fired him to take upon himfelf the office of 
Mayor; to which the fame William Capell, of 
his great magnificence and humanity, freely 
and willingly, for the public good, con- 
fented.”” 

4 Henry VIII. Richard Haddon was likes 
wife re-elected, and ferved within fix years 
after his former eleétion. 

35’ Henry VIII. Sir Richard Warren was 
re-elected, and ferved in like manner as the 
former. 

In the years 1688, 1689, and 1690, Sir 
Thomas Pilkington ferved the office of Lord- 
Mayor. 

In 3740 Sir John Parfons was re-eleéted, 
and ferved in like manner. 

In 1741 Sir John Barnard was re-eleéted 
within three years after his former mayoralty. 

Mr. Recorder then gave his opinion, that 
all the three bye-laws were ftill in force. He 
afferted that they did not contradié each other. 
He went through all the precedents, and here 
fuppofing one thing might poffibly have hap- 
pened, and there fuppofing another thing 
might have happened, ke very learnedly en- 
deavoured to fhew, that the precedents pro- 
duced fhould have no force. His fpeech lefted 
near av hour. 

Mr. Common Serjeant (very pertinently no 
doubt) dwelt on the defence of his own con- 
duét; from which he came to this unexpected 
conclufion, That he was of the fame opinior 
with Mr. Recorder. 

Mr. Townfend then fhewed the contradic- 
tion between the three bye-laws. He infifted 
that they were all three obfolete. He rehearfed 
the reafon of each, and fhewed, that, with 
this reafon, the law alfo became null. 

Mr. Harley faid, that fince there was fo 
much doubt and difficulty, it would be proper 
to poftpone their decifion, and take the op! 
nion of counfel on the return of Meflrs. Beck- 
ford and Trecothick. 

Mr. Townfend objeéted to Mr. Harley's 

pro- 
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proposal, and gave fome ftrong legal objec- 
tions toit. He obferved, that the opinion of 
counfel had been taken very lately by the*Al- 
dermen on the return of Mr. Wilkes; that 
one of the gentlemen, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
Knight, had, with his ufual fagacity and wif- 
dom, written his opinion in fuch a charaéter, 
that no one but himfelf could read it, and he 
might hereafter declare his opinion to be what- 
ever he pleafed; that the other opinions were, 
however, cogether with Sir Fletcher's, fealed 
up carefully trom the knowledge of the pub- 
fic, and moft probably would remain fo, till 
the gentleman who moved for thofe opinions 
was forgotten. 

It was then determined to receive the She- 
riffs return; and the Aldermen proceeded to 
their choice. 

Sixteen Aldermen feratched for Mr. Beck- 
ford, and only fix for Mr. Trecothick ; 
whereupon Mr, Beckford was declared to be 
chofen by the Aldermen. 

Mr. Beckford pleaded his age and infirmi- 
ties, and wifhed, as he had before intreated 
them, that they had chofen Mr. Trecothick ; 
at the fame time declaring that he mutt de- 
cline it. 

Sir Robert then propofed, that fince Mr. 
Beckford had declined, the Sheritfs fhould go 
back to the Common-hall, and proceed to a 
new election, Sir Robert’s propofal was foon 
over-ruled. He then propofed to adjourn the 
Common-hall, in which he was feconded by 
Mr. Recorder ; who infifted that :t was ver 
legal to proceed to a new eleétion on fuch - 
journment. The Sheriffs refufed to agree to 
this, becaufe no mew nomination could be 
made under the old precept, nor any frefh 
poil taken ; becaufe the act of parliament has 
exprefsly direéted, that wherever a poll is de- 
manded, the fame fhall be compleated within 
the {pace of feven days. 

This fecond propofal of Sir Robert’s was 
likewife over-ruled; and fo finifhed the bufi- 
refs in the court of Aldermen, 

At half an hour after four the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Sheriffs came upon the Hutt- 
ings. The Recorder reported the choice of 
the Aldermen to have fallen on Mr. Beckford ; 
and, after a long interval of fhouting and 
clapping, he added, that Mr. Beckford had 
retufed to ferve the office of Lord Mayor for 
the year enfuing. This was received by the 
Livery with every mark of difcontent. 

Mr. Beckford came forward, acknowledged 
fhat his age and infirmities made Sin inca- 
pable to ferve that high office; that he had 
indeed declined it, but not in the terms which 
Mr. Recorder had ufed. Mr. Recorder, in 
the moft apparently violent agitation, jum ped 
trom his feat, applied to the Lord Mayor, to 
Mr. Harley, and then to Mr. Beckford, pro- 
ducing a paper, which Mr, Beckford read. 
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Mr. Becktérd faid he fhould be very careful | 


how he imputed a miftake to any man, efpe- 
cially to the worthy Recorder. He acknow- 
edged that the paper contained the purport 
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of what he declared to the court of Alder 
men ; but that the particular emphafis and 
accent with which fome part of it was read 
by the Recorder, made it appear to him dit- 
ferent. 

Mr. Beckford then drew a comparifon be- 
tween the bye-laws and the {tatute ot Henry 
VIII. made before we had a colony, and now 
applied to our colenies. He declared that 
the Americans were at prefent in an abfolute 
{tate of flavery, and that our day was but very 
little diftant, if the prefent mode of trick and 
law-chicane was tamely fubmitted to by the 
people ; that our liberties were at an end, if the 
rights of the nation depended upon every old 
unheard-of {tatute, and new law-quirk, pro- 
duced by Minifters and minifterial law-officers ; 
whilft every old law and precedent that made 
for the people, was declared of no torce. He 
quoted a ftatute of Henry the Fifth, which 
had never been repealed, by which it ap- 
peared, that if it was {till in torce, {carce one 
member in twenty of the prefent Houfe of 
Commons would be legally feated there; and 
he ftrongly urged that the old laws in tavour 
of the people ought to have at leaft as much 
weight as the old laws in prejudice of the 
people. 

He then made many excufes for declining to 
ferve the office of Lord Mayor; but the 
Livery perfifted in their refulal to lilten to 
any excufe.—Mr, Beckford ! affift to juve your 
— Jeewas ecchoed from every fide ot the 
hail. 

Mr. Lovell then came forward, and pro 
pofed to the Livery the following refolutions ; 
which were unanimoully agreed to : 

At the Guildhall of London, O&. 10, 1769. 
Ata meeting of the Livery of London in 
Common Hall aflembled, 
Refolved, That the Lord Mayor be afked 
if his Lordthip hath received any anfwer to 
the petition of the Livery of London to his 
Majefty, which prayed for the redrefs ot vari- 
ous grievances, the removal of evil Counfellors 
ard the diflolution of the prefent parliament. 
Refolved, That the Lord Mayor be called 
upon to produce the letter which his Lordthip 
received from Henry Lord Holland, dated 

Holland-Houfe, Kenfington, July 9, 1769. 

Refolved,; That Henry Lord Holland was 
the Paymafter whom we, the Livery of Lon- 
don, in our late petition to the throne for the 
redrefs of grievances, &c. affirmed to be the 
public defaulter of unaccounted millions. 

Refolved, That it is the duty of our repre- 
fentatives to obtain, if poffible, an honeft and 
proper parliamentary enquiry into the conduct 
and accounts of Henry Lord Holland. 

And, When it fhall appear on fuch enquiry 
that Henry Lord Holland has, by unneceflary 
delays, detained the public money for years in 
his dong and appropriated the intere(t there- 
of to his own ufe, and has alfo by various pre- 
ences obtained repeated impediments to pub- 
lic juftice, and by various mifreprefentations 
induced our fovereign to {tay the legal proceed- 
iugs 














Ings againft him, thereby endeavouring to 
detien that refpect that is due to his Majcity, 
and introduce a power fuperior to that of law, 
the ufeand difufe of which create the diftinc- 
tign between montrehy and tyranny. 


“Refolved, That then it with become in the 


higheft degree the duty of our reprefentatives 
én parliament, to cindeavour that Henry Lord 
Holland be impracnen, that he may be an 
example to all future Miniliers, and thew them 
how dangerous it is to enrich themi{elves with 
the public treafure, and jport with the rights 
of a'free people. 

Refolved, That thefe refolutions be en- 
tered by the Town Clerk in the Record-books 
wf this city, as part of the proceedings of the 
Livery at the election ofa Lord Mayor of this 
city for the year 1770, and that a copy of 
thefe refolutions, figned by the fheriffs, Le de- 
Jivered to each of our reprefentatives in par- 
Jiament. 

After which the Lord Mayor adjourned the 
Common Halli at halfan hour paft feven in the 
evening. 

The Lord Mayor, in his anfwer to the 
queftion of the Livery, acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of a letter from Lord Holland, and that 
the copy which appeaied in the papers was a 
true one. 

12 This morning the two Sheriffs, with a 
number of the Livery, waited on Mir. Alder- 
man Beckford, and begged him to take upon 
him the office of Lord-Mayor ; when Mr. 
Beckford retired for a few minutes, and re- 
turned with the following letter : 

“* Soho-fquare, O&. 12, 1760. 

“ My a 

<< [CANNOT relift the important requeft 

of my fcllow-citizens; their delfires have 

overcome refolutions that I once thought were 
fixed and determimed. 

‘© ‘The feeble efforts of a worn-out man to 
ferve them, cau never anfwer their fanguine 
expectations. 


«© J will do my beft, and will facrifice eafe | 


and retirement, the chief comforts of old 
age, to their wifhes: I will accept the oflice 
of Lord-Mayor. 

«© J fhall hope for the affiftance of your 
Lordthip and my brethren of the court of 
Aldermen: the advantage and good effects ot 
their advice were experienced on many occa- 
fions in my late mayoralty, 

‘¢ By your Lordfhip’s moft obedient, 
«¢ “And faithful humble fervasit, 
6 Wiit. BecKxForp.” 


33. The borough of Southwark has drawn — 


up and figned a petition of grievances. 

20. Mr. Jofeph Barretti, a gentleman well 
known in nen | 
tried at the Old Bailey, for the murder ot 
Evan Morgan, when a verdi€t was brought 
in Self-Defence. (See p. 509, & feq.) 

21. Sir William Draper is preparing to {ct 
out for the tour of North America, in a pri- 
vate Capacity. 


25. This night the Prince of Wales and the 
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young Princes, with the Princcfs-Royal, hag 
a drawing-room, ir 4 the fii {t time, in the 
| Princeis Ametlia’s late apartments, The Prince 
ac i, hase +8 ee ' » o | } : 
was drefied in icutict and gold, with the en. 
figns ot the order of the Garier; on his right 
wis the Bilhop of Otnaburgh in bl 

s the Bilhop of Otnaburgh in blue and 
gold, with the enfigns of the order of the Bath; 

o - . +] 





iterary world, was this day | 


next to him, on arich fopha, fat the Princefs 
nage, with the other Princes to her light, 
elegantly drefied in Roman togas. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 28. The Rev. George Hearne of Can- 
terbury, to Mifs Adcock, of Afhtord, 

Dr. Mafon to Mrs, Martin, an eminent fack 
and mantua-muker, in New-ftreet, Covent- 
Garden. 

Mi. Thomas Symonds, Goldfmith, in 
Cheapitde, to Mis jame Hanna, oi Alderman- 
bury. 

Oc?. 5. Capt Macbride of the navy, to Mifs 
Harrion, drughter of the late Commodore 
Harriion. 

—— Fere, Eig; nephew to the Right Hon, 
Welbore kliis, to the Hon, Mifs Hotham, 
daughter of Lady Gertrude Hotham, and niece 
to the Earl of Chefterfield. 

DE A T H S. 

O@. 3. At Kenfington, Mr. Daniel Sebbon, 
late aneminent coach and coach-harnefs-maker, 
in Grofvenor-ftreet, worth 40,000]. which 
he has left to his houfckeeper. 

s- At Bromley, Middiciex, aged feventy, 
five, Michael Bevois, Efq; fugar-refiner, in 
Goodman’s-fields, worth 80,cco |. 

In Greck-{treet, Soho, aged fifty-two, Jo- 
fias Knightley, Ef; 

At Barnfley, in Yorkfhise, Martha Prefton, 
aged 1233 fhe had been married to five huf- 
bands, has had 27 children, viz, 10 by the 
fir{t, four by the fecond, fix by the third, fe- 
ven by the tourth, and none by the lait. 

g. Mrs. Auriel, wite of Auriel, 
Efg; a Dutch merchant. 

In Welbeck-ftreet, Cavendith-{Guare, Henry 
Gilbert, Efq. 

10. In Southampton -ftreet, Bloom{bury, 
John Elphinfton, Efq. 

At Iflington, aged 54, Mr. Robert Daley, 
furecon and apothecary in Oxtord-road, worth 
3039-0 l. ; 

13. At his feat at Maiditone, after a lingers 
ing illnefs, Lieutenant-Gencral William Kingf- 
ley, Colonel] of the 2cth regiment of foot, 
which, together with Geu. Waldegrave’s, high- 
ly diftinguiihed themiclves at the battle of 
Minden, where they itood the brunt of the 
action, 

11. At his houfe on Blackheath, John 
Blanchard, Efq. 

13. At Huntingdon, Mrs. Ruft, wife of 
Mr. Alderman Rutt. 

At the fame place, Sir Thomas Maycock, 
Bart. one of the Aldermen of that corporation. 
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